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LEICH 4-A-50 SWITCHBOARD 


When the Leich 4-A-50 switchboard was de- 
signed, the faults in existing magneto switch- 
boards were carefully investigated and elimi- 
nated. 


Such incongruities as plugs, keys, and clear- 
outs not lining up were of course not even con- 
sidered. Another seemingly unimportant point 
was the location of the night bell contact spring 
behind ‘the mounting plate as was practiced, and 
may be yet by some designers of switchboards. 
Leich drops have the night bell spring mounted 
under the face plate of the shutter with the 
tongue containing the silver contact extending in 
a slot cut in the mounting plate. It is thus ac- 
cessible for adjustment without removing any 
part of the shutter and may be readily replaced 
by simply taking out two screws that hold the 
face plate. , 


.-A close study of the operation of a magneto 
switchboard reveals these conditions. The ‘first 
or lower row of line drops should not be mounted 
too close to the plug board. In fact, it is more con- 
venient to the operator to have the line drops at 
least three drop spaces above the plug rail as this 
allows of easier access to plugs when the lines in 
the lower row have connection put up. 


The two lower drop spaces in the 4-A-50 
switchboard are used for double clearouts and the 
next space is left blank to have a definite line of 
demarcation between clearouts and line signals, 
and for transfer circuits when additional sections 
are added. 


It was further determined that clearout drops 
located in the face of the switchboard were just 
as convenient to the operator and being hand re- 
stored wear will not cause them to become in- 
operative. 


It also was an undisputed fact that cord cir- 
cuits should have double clearouts and necessar- 


ily must not ring thru when a connection was up. 


Only those cord circuits that are used to con- 
nect toll or (metallic) lines to grounded lines re- 
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quire a repeating coil. If the system has a mixed 
number of metallic and grounded lines all the 
cord circuits should have a coil as an operating 
convenience. 


The face of the board was finished in black for 
the comfort of the operators in reduction of eye- 
strain while the shutters have embossed number 
plates with white numerals. 


As an added convenience to the operator the 
keyshelf is extended to widen the space between 
the keys and edge of the board and adjusted to 
the same height from the floor as a regular table. 


The resulting switchboard is one of pleasing 
appearance, convenient to operate, ard accessible 
for repairs. 


When do you want specifications for your new 
board? 
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According to let- 
ters received, oper- 
ating men in the 
telephone field are 
much interested in 
the articles which appear in this journal 
from time to time concerning the various 
state telephone associations. 

The primary object in recording the his- 
tory of these organizations and describing 
their present-day activities is to stimulate 
interest in the associations, emphasize their 
valuable work and influence telephone men 
to give them more support and participate 
in the benefits. 

It is gratifying to feel that this purpose 
is succeeding. A strong active telephone 
association, representing many operating 
companies—both large and small—and loy- 
ally supported by its members, can accom- 
plish a world of good for, the industry. 
In fact, organization underlies all success- 
ful undertakings these days. 

All telephone men should affiliate with 
their state association, and with the United 
States Independent Telephone Association, 
ind participate in the work of improving 

id strengthening their business. To fail 
it this particular is as careless as letting 


veir fire insurance lapse. 
* * * * 
\n association composed of several hun- 
ed telephone companies, led by an ag- 
‘Sive group of officers, constitutes about 
as effective an organization as can be 
created, even in this day when organized 
effort achieves nearly everything worth- 
while that is accomplished. 
These members come from every sec- 


tion of the state. They know local condi- 


SUPPORTING THE ASSOCIATIONS; 
SOME TELEPHONE FIGURES ly 


tions, and, acting together, their coOpera- 
tive power is more extensive than is real- 
ized until it is actually put to the test. 

This is proved at every legislative session 
when telephone men make organized oppo- 
sition successful against bills which would 
handicap and injure the telephone business. 

* K ok *x 

One telephone executive, commenting on 
the history of the state associations, makes 
this interesting observation: He points out 
that in the early days the Independent 
associations devoted their time and ener- 
gies to fighting their competitor—the Bell 
organization—whereas now their efforts 
are concentrated on giving service to their 
members. 

This, 


that time has brought to the business. In 


of course, is due to the changes 
the old days, when the fight was fierce and 
competitive conditions were general, the 
associations did good work in rallying 
their forces and keeping up their fighting 
morale. 

Today they are doing equally effective 
work—though less vociferously—by help- 
ing their member companies to improve 
service conditions, strengthen public rela- 


tions, obtain adequate rates, facilitate 


financing and lend a helping hand in many 
other ways. 
es = ¢ ®@ 


As operating competition disappears 


from the telephone field, the telephone 


associations have a new mission to perform 


—to help their mem- 
ber companies estab- 
lish themselves solid- 
with the public 

and with the public 
utility regulation authorities. 

They are working at the task with de- 
termination and producing good results. 
Every telephone man should codperate in 
this direction, for it means tangible bene- 
fits to his individual business. 

Another telephone man—B. Y. Cham- 


bers, of the Consolidated Telephone & 


Telegraph Co., Moultrie, Ga.—puts the 
idea so clearly in a recent letter that we 
He says: 


* * * © 


quote his words. 

“I have become thoroughly convinced 
that there are two things necessary in the 
program of every successful operating tele- 
Being a regular 


phone man. They are: 


subscriber to and reader of TELEPHONY, 
and having membership in the state and 
national associations. 

“Some of the most successful plans I 
have used in my telephone experience are 
due to the ideas originated from 
TELEPHONY or through the association. I 
want to say that no individual can pro- 
gress and conduct a business successfully 
without belonging to his trade association 
trade 


and reading and _ studying the 


journal.” 

* * * * 
The big 
the railroads, large manufacturing 
of all 
kinds maintain extensive statistical depart- 


This is the age of statistics. 
banks, 
concerns and other corporations 
ments for the guidance of their business. 


Since the government developed such a 





12 
thirst for figures, such departments are 
necessary for the larger concerns, but, 
aside from that requirement, companies 
which keep tab on population growth need 
to collect such information to guide prop- 
erly their future development. 

This is especially true of telephone com- 
panies. The Associated Press carried an 
interesting dispatch the other day calling 
attention to the fact that “the approximate 
universality of the telephone has made the 
companies installing and operating these 
instruments another source of statistics on 
the inhabitants of the communities they 
serve.” 

* * * * 

The argument follows that between cen- 
sus reports the number of telephone sta- 
tions will give a fairly accurate line on the 
For it is asserted 
there are 710,404 telephones in California, 
or about 18 stations for each 100 of the 
population of the state, which is close to 
4,000,000. 

In the last ten months there has been 
an increase of 62,558 telephones in Cali- 
fornia. With these figures at hand, the sta- 
tistical department of the Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. predicts that by 1950 the 
state will have a population of more than 
8,000,000. 

In Kansas City the local press is com- 


population. instance, 


menting on population forecasts made by 
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COMING ANNUAL CONVENTIONS OF TELEPHONE ASSOCIATIONS. 


Nebraska, Omaha, Castle Hotel, Feb- 
ruary 12, 13 and 14, 1924. 

Ohio, Columbus, New Southern Hotel, 
February 19, 20 and 21, 1924. 

North Dakota, Valley City, February 
19, 20 and 21, 1924. 

Georgia, Atlanta, Hotel Ansley, Feb- 
ruary 25 and 26. 

Kansas, Junction City, Bartell Hotel, 
March 4, 5 and 6. 

Florida, St. Petersburg, March 6 and 7. 

Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, March 
11, 12 and 13. 


Texas, Fort Worth, Texas Hotel, 
March 18, 19, 20 and 21. 

Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wisconsin Ho- 
tel, March 26, 27 and 28. 

Iowa, Des Moines, Hotel Ft. Des 
Moines, April 15, 16 and 17. 

New York, Rochester, Powers Hotel, 
May 7, 8 and 9. 

Indiana, Indianapolis, Claypool Hotel, 
September 17 and 18, 1924. 

U. S. Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Hotel Sherman, Octo- 
ber 21, 22, 23 and 24. 








the Kansas City Telephone Co., which pre- 
dict a million inhabitants for that hustling 
city by 1950. The company’s statisticians 
prepared a table showing the number of 
telephones in service and the population by 
10-year comparative periods from 1879 

The records show that in 1879 Kansas 
City had 51 telephones and 55,785 popula- 
In 1889 there were 2,577 telephones 
and 132,716 inhabitants. Ten years later, 
1899, there were 4,495 telephones and a 
population of 165,752. 

Then came a tremendous increase in tele- 
In 1909 there were 
47,175 telephones, according to the com- 


tion. 


phone development. 


pany’s figures, with a population of 248,381. 
In 1919 there were 85,415 telephones and 
a population of 324,410. 

For 1923 the record shows 106,404 tele- 


phones within the city, and a population 
of 398,620. The company expects the addi- 
tion of other surrounding districts to Kan- 
sas City proper in the coming years, which 
will round up the promi:ed million people 
in one municipality, and is planning ahead 
to provide them with the needed telephone 
service. 

Back in 1879 statisticians were scarce— 
especially on the Kaw River—which was 
just as well, probably, for the brave fore- 
caster in those days who predicted that the 
51 telephones would increase to more than 
106,000 


have been laughed to scorn. 


in 44 years would undoubtedly 

Statistics make us realize what a great 
country we live in, and, incidentally, what a 
help the telephone has been in making it 
made interesting. 


great. They can be 


Overlap Ringing—How To Use It 


A Few Fundamentals Regarding Successful Use of the New Basis for Ringing 
Subscribers When a Toll Connection Is Up—Paper Presented at Traffic 
Conference of Illincis Telephone Association During the Peoria Convention 


By Harry E. Eldridge, 


Division Commercial Superintendent, Illinois Bell Telephone Co., Chicago 


Every time I attend a meeting of opera- 
tors or supervisors, I am more and more 
impressed with their eagerness to learn all 
they can about the telephone business. 

Some of the rules and practices, ap- 
parently the most difficult, are in reality 
the most simple, after they have been prop- 
erly explained. When the reasons for such 
things as overlap ringing, etc., are not 
thoroughly understood by the girls who 
are going to use the instructions, they can- 
not be put into effect as quickly, satis- 
factorily or efficiently as otherwise. 

Operating rules and practices are care- 
fully considered; the disadvantages and 
advantages are weighed against each 
other; those which show a real gain are 
usually adopted and are for the greatest 
good of all concerned. 


We have all found from experience 
that we cannot always please all of our 
subscribers, and any instructions issued 
regarding changes in phrases, rules or op- 
erating practices are made for the good 
of the public as a whole rather than the 
individual. 

It is the use made of these instructions 
by the girl at the board, which will deter- 
mine their success or failure. The more 
the supervisors and operators understand 


and believe in operating practices, the 


more successful will those practices be. 
Toll circuits comprise an exceedingly 
large investment on the part of the com- 
pany. Assuming that a toll circuit is in 
proper working order, it can usually be 
classed as (a) idle, (b) in use for con- 
versation, or (c) in use by operators in 


connection with the establishing of con- 
nections. 

Obviously, it is to the advantage of all 
toll people having a real interest in their 
work, to see that just as much toll cir- 
cuit time as possible is used for paid con- 
versation; that as little toll circuit time 
as possible is idle; and that that which is 
required for operating use is not more 
than it should be for the prompt, accurate 
and courteous work required in the proper 
handling of the work. 

“Overlap Ringing” is a big subject but 
there are a few fundamentals in connec- 
tion with it which can easily be explained. 
If this method is to be successful, all 
toll operating employes, including tribu- 
tary operators, must thoroughly uncer- 
stand and follow out their instructions. 
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The operators must believe in it or they 
are handicapped to start with. 

Briefly, the fundamental difference be- 
tween “overlap ringing” and the former 
practice is as follows: 

On the old basis, the called party 
would be called to the telephone by the 
originating operator before the party call- 
ing would be rung back. This threw the 
entire burden of any waiting necessary, 
on the party called, which we must ad- 
mit was unfair. 

On the new basis—using the overlap 
ringing—the calling subscriber and the 
called subscriber are rung at just about 
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was adopted and is used; these supervisory 
employes should be able to tactfully and 
satisfactorily meet all arguments. 

Many capable toll supervisors and chief 
operators have been able to win over un- 
friendly subscribers opposed to the overlap 
ringing method, by tactfully making it 
clear to such patrons that “if the calling 
party refuses to wait on the line (when 
the toll operator rings back to give him a 
preliminary report) the burden of the wait 
required before conversation can start is 
being thrown on the individual wanted” ; 
also that “the calling party’s time is being 
saved at the expense of delay and annoy- 
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a better chance for completion of the calls. 

Properly used, “overlap ringing,” should 
increase the loads to some extent and, 
therefore, decrease the number of opera- 
tors and positions required, especially at 
large offices. 

As previously mentioned, if overlap 
ringing is to be successful, it is necessary 
that operators and supervisors believe in 
it, understand it thoroughly, and follow 
out their instructions; also that subscrib- 
ers cooperate by staying on the line when 
the operator rings back to give them the 
preliminary report. Therefore, it is im- 
portant, not only that operators use the 
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Under the Overlap Ringing Method, the Originating Operator Rings the Calling Number at 


Operator Rings the Called Number. 


the same time, so that, if possible the 
party calling will be on the line when the 
party at the called telephone answers. 
There is a decided advantage in dividing 
or reducing any wait required, in this 
manner. 

Several years ago it was a very com- 
mon occurrence for commercial and traf- 
fic managers and chief operators to re- 
ceive complaints from subscribers that on 
inward connections they would, at times, 
be called to the telephone and then be 
made to wait—and wait. 

When you call on a man and knock 
at his door, you are the person making 
the call and you expect—-and are expected 
—to do the waiting. This idea is only 
one of several which led to the considera- 
tion and adoption of “overlap ringing.” 

It makes the calling party go “50-50” 
with the called party in the wait necessary 
before conversation starts, but it gives 
him the advantage of hearing most of 
the reports received by his operator from 
the party answering at the called number. 

It is very necessary and desirable that 
Managers, chief operators and supervisors 
be thoroughly familiar with, and fully able 
to explain, the reasons why overlap ringing 


This Tends to Equalize the Wait at Both 


ance to the party called.” The man who 
is calling is the man who wants some- 
thing; he is the one who should do most 
of the waiting. 

As a suggestion in handling criticisms 
from certain subscribers, who will not 
cooperate and who refuse to hold the line 
when requested, it has been found desirable 
for some one with a thorough understand- 
ing of all the factors involved in “Overlap 
Ringing,” and able to tactfully make clear 
his arguments, to advise such subscribers 
that “the Calling Party of Today is the 
Called Party of Tomorrow,” and that the 
waiting at the originating and terminating 
ends probably evens up in the long run. 

Overlap ringing, where the matter has 
been given the proper attention, has met a 
long-felt want. ; 

Where it is used as it should be, “over- 
lap ringing” reduces the operators’ use 
of toll lines by reducing the time required 
to reach the calling party, after the re- 
port is received from the called telephone ; 
also the time formerly required to repeat 
such reports is greatly reduced. This 
means fewer toll lines are required; also 
fewer N. C. (no circuit) reports, a lower 
F. S. R. interval (speed of service) and 


Just About the Same Time the Terminating 
Ends Before Conversation Starts. 


overlap ringing method, but also that they 
use it properly. 

It is just as important that the calling 
party shall not be unnecessarily held at the 
telephone (waiting for a report) as it is 
that he will be at the telephone to receive 
a report; therefore, if at the end of two 
minutes from the time the preliminary 
report is given, the originating operator 
anticipates further delay in securing a 
definite report, she shall say to the calling 
party—provided, of course, that he is still 
on the line—“There will probably be a de- 
lay in obtaining a report. We will call 
you,” and shall not ring the calling station 
again until she is in a position to give him 
a report. 

When a subscriber is given a preliminary 
report and hangs up, he is being prejudiced 
against the method, and the operator her- 
self is discouraged in her future use of it. 

There are authorized phrases for use in 
giving preliminary reports on person-to- 
person calls; also station-to-station calls. 
These phrases very satisfactorily serve the 
purpose for which they were intended. It 
is the job of chief operators and super- 
visors to see to it that these phrases are 
used and not some “home-made” phrases 
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which do not bring out the idea intended, 
tell the subscriber little or nothing, and 
leave a poor impression with him. 

It is important that the operator, in giv- 
ing the preliminary report, use the author- 
ized phrase properly—that is slowly and 
distinctly: “On Mr. Smith’s call to 
Peoria, we are trying to get Mr. Mitchell; 
hold the line, please?” 

It is also very desirable, in addition to 
using the phrase slowly and distinctly, that 
the operator use a pleasing tone; the sub- 
scriber will then usually be more willing 
to wait on the line as requested. If these 


suggestions are followed, the calling party 
will ordinarily wait as asked and do it 
more patiently and willingly. 

At some offices where “overlap” has not 
been fully understood, or the instructions 
have not been properly followed out (in 
spirit and letter) there has been some op- 
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position to the plan on “subsequent at- 
tempts” to complete delayed calls. 

If the ideas brought out in the forego- 
ing are followed out, “overlap ringing” 
will be successful on almost any attempt, 
whether first or subsequent; the giving of 
the preliminary report in just the right way 
—both as regards phrase and tone of 
voice—seems to me, at least, to be doubly 
important on delayed calls. 

A final suggestion: Since the calling 
and called subscribers are on the line, 
ready to talk, at approximately the same 
time, they very frequently start conversa- 
tion immediately and without any an- 
nouncement being made. Operators should 
be on their guard, so that in cases of this 
kind they will not interrupt a conversation 
already started, in order to (unnecessarily) 
announce the call. 

An expert has been defined as “one who 
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does a thing in the easiest, quickest way.” 
Ordinarily, when an operator deviates 
from her authorized operating instric- 
tions, the chances are that she is not only 
not doing her work in “the easiest and 
quickest way,” but she also is not doing 
as good a job as she otherwise would. 
The occasional user of our toll service, 
like the more frequent user, naturally 
judges the entire toll service by what hap- 
pens on his own particular calls. Why 
shouldn’t he? Therefore, in overlap ring- 
ing, as in all other parts of our toll work, 
let us endeavor to handle each call in ac- 
cordance with authorized instructions. If 
we do, it will result in giving our sub- 
scribers what they are paying for and 
what they are entitled to—prompt, ac- 
curate and courteous service; this will be 
your part, your contribution in “Improving 
Public Relations at the Toll Board.” 


State Telephone Associations— Ohio 


Here Is Presented the Fifth in a Series of Stories Concerning the History, 
Development and Present Activities of the Various State Telephone 
Associations—Together They Will Tell a Story of Wonderful Accomplishments 


Secretary-treas urer, Ohio Independent Telephone 


Ohio folks are strong for codperation 
and mutual helpfulness. Get any two per- 
sons who hail from the Buckeye common- 
wealth together in a given place, and they 
immediately set about organizing an Ohio 
Society for the education, advancement and 
general benefit of the local Buckeye con- 
tingent. 

Furthermore these Ohio organizations 
specialize in delivering the goods. They 
seldom elect an honorary set of officers. 
The man or woman who is honored by 
his or her fellow Ohioans, by being se- 
lected to lead or represent them, always 
needs plenty of working clothes. 

The state of Ohio is, within itself, a 
beehive of various active organizations, 
every one of them working overtime to ac- 
complish certain specific purposes. Nor 
is the Independent branch of the telephone 
industry any exception to the general rule. 

Ohio was among the first of the state 
telephone groups to seek to co-ordinate the 
efforts of the individual companies. As 
far back as the early nineties, the first Ohio 
Independent Telephone Association was 
launched, in the face of heated warfare 
then going on between the Bell and In- 
dependent companies. 

In the beginning, the Ohio association 
was a combination of vigilance committee, 
mutual aid society, American Red Cross 
and Marine Corps. Its problems were of 
the life and death variety, and as different 
from present-day problems as can _ be 
imagined. Were a complete and accurate 
history written, that would give the de- 


By Frank L. McKinney, 


tails of the pioneer days of the telephone 
industry in Ohio, it would contain both 
romance and drama. 

The officers of the association at that 
time, had of necessity, to be men of un- 
usual ability, every day bringing forth 
some new perplexing problem, involving 
law, logic, and quite often brute force. It 
was an era of hair-trigger decisions and 
vehement action. No man who expected 
to remain in the telephone business longer 
than 24 hours could straddle any proposi- 
tion. He was for or against every proposi- 
tion that came up—and he was required by 
his associates, Bell or Independent, to an- 
swer up quick and snappy. 

The first president of the Ohio Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, was W. 
Gilbert Thompson, an attorney, of Le- 
banon, Ohio. Mr. Thompson was finan- 
cially interested in a number of telephone 
properties in the vicinity of Lebanon, and 
had a very determined personality and a 
dauntless spirit. 

His training and education lent them- 
selves gracefully to the leadership of the 
independent group, and under his capable 
direction the Ohio association became a 
firmly established institution. His efforts 
led to the winning of many early victories 
over opposition forces in Ohio towns and 
cities, as well as in the courts and the leg- 
islature. 

Former President Thompson continues 
an active factor in the telephone business 
in Ohio, being president and director of the 
Valley Telephone Co., of Lebanon. The 
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greater portion of his time is today de- 
voted to his extensive law practice, al- 
though in every emergency, he is quick to 
answer the call of his early associates. 

Following that period in the association's 
history, when every sunrise saw the or- 
ganization of a new flock of operating com- 
panies, and the arrival of an entirely new 
set of threatening complications, the Buck- 
eye Independents began to find themselves 
in a business that was entirely different 
from the every-day labors to which they 
had grown accustomed. It was necessary 
that each individual charged with official 
responsibility for the operations of an ex- 
change, learn how to handle its affairs eco- 
nomically and most efficiently. 

The association thereupon 
clearing house for ideas and working plans. 
District meetings were held in different 
parts of the state at irregular intervals, at 
which experiences were exchanged, and 
plans gradually formulated to perpetuate 
the identity of the Independent companies. 

Mr. Thompson was succeeded as presi- 
dent, by Frank L. Beam, of the Mt. Ver- 
non Telephone Co. For many years Mr. 
Beam was in charge of the association's 
affairs, being succeeded at the state con- 
vention last February by Frank A. Knapp, 
of Bellevue. At the same time, Frank L. 
McKinney, was elected secretary-treasuret, 
and given the task of carrying out in prac- 
tical form, the plans evolved by President 
Knapp, Vice-President Conrad Kipp, and 
the other members of the executive com- 
mittee and board of directors. 


became @ 
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A short time prior to the convention last 
year, the Ohio State Telephone Co., which 
had been the largest operating company in 
the Ohio field, and by far the heaviest con- 
tributor to the association’s treasury, 
passed out of the Independent group 
through merger with the Central Union 
Telephone Co., the resulting corporation 
being known as the Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. 

Naturally the loss of so important an 
element in the field made necessary an in- 
tensive effort within the association, not 
only for the purpose of obtaining suff- 
cient new members to defray the cost of 
association operations, but to arrange for 
the furnishing of the smaller companies 
with information and service. 

In establishing the policy of the Ohio 
association with the passing of the Ohio 
State company, the member companies de- 
cided to considerably extend and amplify 
the work that had previously been handled 
by the state organization. In line with this 
decision, an office was opened at the state 
capital and placed in charge of the sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

A general invitation was extended to 
Ohio companies to put their troubles up 
to the organization for solution, the only 
cost involved being their membership fees. 
Nor was any restriction placed upon the 
amount or character of the accommodation 
that would be furnished to any one com- 
pany. Under the ruling of the association, 
the smallest member company in the or- 
ganization is permitted to ask as many 
questions as it may see fit, and to call upon 
the officers and directors for whatever as- 
sistance it might require. 

It is not to be understood from this that 
the association is attempting to perform ac- 
tual engineering, appraisal work, etc., or 
to furnish the detailed legal advice that 
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Frank A. Knapp, President of the Ohio 
Association, Is One of the Outstanding 
Figures in Ohio Telephone Circles. 


should be provided by a company from its 
own resources. The work that is being 
done by the state organization is to take 
up the problem or question presented by a 
member company, and to carefully analyze 
it along the lines of precedent and common 
sense. 


As an instance of the working out of this 
plan, the case of one small company might 
be cited. The directors of this company 
suddenly awakened to the fact that instead 
of being a money maker, the company was 
running steadily behind. They imagined 
that something in the way of a rate adjust- 
ment was necessary, that they might per- 
form their duty toward their public as well 
as their stockholders—but they had not the 
slightest idea as to how to proceed. 


Accordingly, the manager of the com- 
pany was requested to arrange a meeting 
between his directors and the 
president and secretary of the state asso- 
ciation. When this conference was held, 
it developed that the small company was 
greatly under-capitalized, and that it would 
be necessary to rebuild practically every- 
thing from the exchange to the subscriber’s 
stations before a high quality of service 
could be rendered. 


board of 


Acting upon the advice of their associa- 
tion, the local company thereupon 
ceeded with a badly-needed reconstruction 
program, caused an appraisal of its new 
plant to be made by competent experts, re- 
capitalized and obtained additional 
money as was required, established a fair 
schedule of service charges and is today 
on the high road to success. 


pro- 


such 


When the officers of this local company 
first surveyed the muddled problem which 
their company represented they were in- 
clined to retire from the telephone business 
at a sacrifice, accept their loss, and invest 
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elsewhere. From this frame of mind they 
have become enthusiastic over the pros- 
pects of continuing in the business and are 
now willing to purchase additional prop- 
erty should it be 
figure. 


offered a reasonable 

The keynote of present-day association 
work in Ohio is represented in the happen- 
ing just recited. Everything is being done 
to extend a helping hand to the companies 
that require help. There is scarcely a 
problem that can develop along operating 
lines which has not been faced and over- 
come by some other company in the state. 
The experience of the successful company 
is obtained in detail and furnished to the 
company that is in similar straits. 

During the past year several hundred 
propositions were submitted to the Ohio 
association touching almost every possible 
phase of the telephone business. Its of- 
ficers handled matters that reached into 
every department of the state government, 
including tax and utilities commissions, 
corporation, highway and factory inspec- 
tion departments. In many cases, an in- 
formal chat with some department official, 
by the association’s secretary, served to 
clear up a misunderstanding between some 
governmental department and a local com- 
pany, that had previously been a source of 
acute worry to the latter. 

In the matter of legislation affecting the 
interests of the Independent companies, the 
association active. 
During the last session of the Ohio legis- 
lature more than a score of bills were in- 
troduced which, had they been enacted into 
law, would have served to cripple the effi- 
ciency and work untold hardship upon 
every telephone company in the state. 
Throughout the sessions, the Ohio associa- 
tion was active in carrying on a campaign 
of education, and when the assembly was 


has been unceasingly 

















Secretary-Treasurer Frank L. McKinney, 
Field Man of the Ohio Association, Is In- 
tensely Interested in Association Work. 
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finally recessed, not a single objectionable 
bill had been passed. 

Nor has the Ohio association been con- 
tent to rest with the departure of these 
solons from the Ohio capital. Every effort 
has been made to place the facts of the 
Independent telephone business before these 
statesmen from time to time during the 
recess, as well as to place such facts in 
the hands of men who may hereafter be- 
come senators and representatives. Noth- 
ing in the way of propaganda has ever 
been submitted to these legislators by the 
Ohio Independents. 

In the matter of strengthening and ex- 
tending the state organization the officers 
of the association have been particularly 
active. An idea of the splendid success 
that has attended these efforts may be ob- 
tained from the fact that during the past 
18 months, the number of active, contribut- 
ing members has been increased three 
times. With the addition of each new ser- 
vice for its members, and the performance 
of many kindnesses to non-members, new 
companies have come forward to pay their 
share of the cost of carrying on the work 
of the state body. 

At the present time practically every In- 
dependent company of consequence within 
the state is a member of the association 
and pleased with the substantial results 
that are being obtained. In connection 
with a single proposition that was taken 
up and handled by the association during 
1923, it has been estimated that close to 
$100,000 per annum were added to the 
revenues of Ohio Independent companies. 

The association also assists its members 
in obtaining desirable skilled labor, for 
temporary or permanent employment. A 
list of cablemen, groundmen, wire chiefs, 
managers, etc., with clean records, is kept 
at the association’s headquarters. When- 
ever a request for such an employe is re- 
ceived, the names of the men on file are 
forwarded to the local company. A num- 
ber of positions have been very satisfac- 
torily filled through this agency during the 
past year. 

Not the least of the services which the 
association is performing for the benefit 
of Ohio telephony, is that associated with 
the purchase and sale of Independent prop- 
erty. Whenever it develops that the men 
who control an Ohio property are inter- 
ested in disposing of their holdings, an 
effort is made, first to find out the reasons 
why such sale is contemplated. 

If it is a matter of dissatisfaction with 
the telephone business because it has not 
proven profitable, or because of lack of 
proper financing, or similar grounds, sug- 
gestions are made which sometimes make 
it possible for such a telephone owner to 
remain in the game. 

If the reason why a sale is desired, is 
based on stronger grounds than outlined, 
an attempt is made to interest adjacent 
companies that might be interested in the 
purchase of additional property. The basic 
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idea is to keep the plant in competent 
hands and, whenever possible, within the 
Independent ranks. 

At the present time, Ohio Independents 
are anxiously looking forward to February 
19, 20 and 21, when the annual state con- 
vention will be held at the New Southern 
Hotel, Columbus. Indications are that this 
will be one of the largest meetings ever 
held, if not in fact the biggest Independent 
gathering that has ever been held in Ohio. 

Response to the preliminary announce- 
ments, mailed out from association’s head- 
quarters has indicated unusual interest in 
this year’s sessions, and a program of im- 
mense value to every Independent operative 
will be offered. 

A new feature this year will be the 
holding of an operators’ school in connec- 
tion with the convention. The school will 
be in charge of a national authority upon 
operating methods, and the companies 
which send a good representation from 
their traffic departments will receive their 
reward in the increased efficiency of these 
young people. 

The president of the Ohio association 
is Frank A. Knapp, one of the outstand- 
ing figures in Ohio telephony, who is also 
president or general manager of a half- 
score prosperous operating companies. Mr. 
Knapp is also a director in the United 
States Independent Telephone Association, 
Republican state committeeman for his dis- 
trict, and holds numerous other official po- 
sitions, both in and out of the telephone 
business. 

Vice-President Conrad Kipp is general 
manager of the Greenville Home and 
Union City Telephone companies, president 
of one of the Greenville national banks, 
and the controlling factor in a number of 
other enterprises. 

Frank L. McKinney, the secretary-treas- 
urer of the association, is the field man 
for the organization and is a vice-president 


of the Independent Pioneers Association, 


Monarch of Achbar Grotto, an 
Kiwanian, and active in telephony. 

Directors of the association are: 

W. L. Cary, president, the Newark Tele- 
phone Co.; A. J. Curran, president, the 
Elyria Telephone Co.; Harry Graham, gen- 
eral manager, Oil Belt Telephone Co.; C. 
L. Jones, Athens, general manager, the 
Athens Home Telephone Co.; Conrad 
Kipp, Greenville; Frank A. Knapp, Bel- 
levue; Earl Lutz, general manager, the 
Citizens Telephone Co., Circleville; E. G. 
Miller, general manager, the Warren-Niles 
Telephone Co. 

W. A. Norton, president, the Kenton 
Telephone Co.; George Quatman, general 
manager, the Sidney Telephone Co.; J 
Warren Safford, general manager, the 
Troy Telephone Co.; Fred L. Sears, gen- 
eral manager, the Cambridge Home Tele- 
phone Co.; Harry Sotzen, general man- 
ager, the Shelby Telephone Co.; and G. 
P. Thorpe, secretary, the Clinton County 
Telephone Co. 


active 
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Arkansas Telephone Convention 
Held at Little Rock. 


The eleventh annual meeting of the Ar- 
kansas Telephone Association was held at 
the Hotel Marion, Little Rock, January 21 
and 22. 

All officers were re-elected. W. M. Gra- 
ham of Clarendon is president and the 
other officers are: J. E. Armstrong, Rus- 
sellville, first vice-president; L. D. Evans, 
Atkins, second vice-president; George 
Walker, Sheridan, secretary; Ernest Sow- 
ell, Little Rock, assistant secretary. 

The members of the new executive board 
are: S. A. Lane, Little Rock; Conrad EI- 
skin, Paris, succeeding S. B. Wilson, re- 
signed; Graham McLane, Clarksville; F. 
B. Sprague, Corning and L. M. Emerson, 
Prescott. 

The next meeting of the association will 
be held at Clarendon next July, it was de- 
cided at the closing session. 

The principal speaker of the opening 
session on Monday, January 21, was Percy 
Redmond, of St. Louis, general manager 
of the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
who discussed in an original manner “The 
Art of Salesmanship.” C. F. Holland, 
manager of the Little Rock Board of Com- 
merce, delivered the address of welcome, 
and F. B. Sprague, of Corning, responded. 
W. M. Graham of Clarendon, president 
of the association, presided. 

At the afternoon session, L. L. Evans, 
of Atkins, discussed “Our Attitude to the 
Public.” L. M. Emerson, of Prescott, 
spoke on “The Relation Between Employer 
and Employe,” and Walter J. Terry, of 
Little Rock, talked on “Taxes.” D. B. 
Anderson, of Ozark, spoke on “Adequate 
Rates.” 

The annual banquet was held on Monday 
evening with a program of music and en- 
tertainment. Following this the delegates 
were guests of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. at a theatre party. 

Earle W. Hodges, of Little Rock, was 
one of the principal speakers at the ses- 
sions on January 22, speaking on “Build- 
ing and Boosting,” in the morning and on 
“Telephone and Utility Progress in Ar- 
kansas” in the afternoon. 

George Walker, of Sheridan, made a 
talk on “What Constitutes a Profitable 
Telephone Plant,” and J. E. Armstrong, 
of Russellville, discussed depreciation and 
its relation to earnings. Thomas Stahl, of 
Siloam Springs, spoke on “Financing a 
Telephone Property.” 


Juneau Telephone Properties 
Bought by Wisconsin Bell. 

The Juneau Telephone Co., of Juneau, 
Wis., has been sold to the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. for an announced price of $7,500. 
The company serves approximately 190 
subscribers, covering approximately s¢v- 
enty-five miles of service, which extended 
to Oak Grove, Minnesota Junction and 
Rolling Prairie. 
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Utility-Public Interdependence 


Mutual Responsibilities of Utility and Public—Community Growth Depends 
upon Utility Growth; Utility Growth upon Capital and Indirectly upon Pub- 
lic—Educational Address by Frank E. Bohn, of Fort Wayne, Before Quest Club 


In a splendid address before a recent 
meeting of the Quest Club at the Fort 
Wayne Chamber of Commerce, published 
in full in The Sentinel of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., Frank E. Bohn, vice-president of 
the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
of that city, outlined the duty and re- 
sponsibility of the utility to the public it 
serves and showed, by convincing argu- 
ments, that the public, in turn, owes the 
utility a great responsibility, in self-pro- 
tection. 

“Not many years ago,” said Mr. Bohn 
“the chief executive of one of the coun- 
try’s largest railroad systems, in speaking 
of the company’s policy, had the audacity 
to make the statement which is often 
quoted, ‘the public be damned,’ thereby in- 
forming the public that he cared little 
about it and that he was interested only 
in explaining it for the benefit of its 
stockholders. Some other utility execu- 
tives took the same attitude in that period. 


This does not mean, however, that 
all railroads and all public utilities prac- 
ticed a policy of the public be damned, 
in years past. There were at that time 
a great many executives of public utili- 
ties and railroads who were farsighted 
enough to realize the fallacy of such a 
policy and have always practiced the 
policy of ‘the public be pleased.’ How- 
ever, there were enough such executives 
in years past who assumed the attitude 
of ‘the public be damned’ so that the 
public utility industry as a whole was 
for years in ill repute because of this 
policy, practiced by some. 

Most, if not all, public utilities today 
realize their obligation to the community 
they serve, the public, and are endeavor- 
ing to practice the policy of ‘the public 
be pleased’ and have found, too, that 
this policy is most beneficial from a sel- 
fish standpoint. 

\s a result of this attitude, they are 
endeavoring to provide good and adequate 
Service for the public. To do so may 
mean the expenditure of thousands and 
in some cases, millions of dollars that 
would not necessarily have to be spent 
if the desire properly and adequately to 
serve were not there. 

Some of the problems, therefore, con- 
fronting the public utilities today are al- 
most insurmountable, but the attitude of 
the average public utility executive is that 
the job must be done; that the public must 
be served properly; and that adequate 
facilities must be provided for future 
growth and demand, in spite of all ob- 
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This attitude 
sons. 

First, for the selfish reason that, un- 
less proper provision is made for the in- 
creased demand for service and the 
proper regard taken for the rights of the 
customer to expect good service, the time 
will come when the good will and going 
value of the utility will have been lost, 


is taken for two rea- 

















Frank E. Bohn Believes in Educating the 
Public as to the Problems of a 
Public Utility. 


its investment will have been impaired and 
its property gradually confiscated. 

Second, for the reason that the average 
public utility executive is unselfish enough 
to want properly and adequately to serve 
his customers. He is not a quitter, he is 
thinking always of the public interest. In 
most cases a public utility is given a 
monopoly in its community and it realizes 
that with it goes a grave and legal re- 
sponsibility to serve all customers and 
this responsibility is fully appreciated by 
the average public 
day : 

The Indiana Public Service Commis- 
sion in a recent order set forth the posi- 
tion of the public utility in the following 
language : 

‘In times 


utility executive to- 


of adversity, or in hard 
times, the private business ceases to bor- 
row money, immediately cuts down oper- 
ating expenses by discharging men, by 
cutting wages, by refusing to buy unless 
the price is satisfactory and, if necessary, 
it reduces’ its output or closes up shop 
and waits for more prosperous times. 
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‘The public utility can do none of these 
things. It must continue to operate at 
full blast, regardless of the nature of the 
times. It must continue to buy the ma- 
terials and supplies required. It must re- 
tain its full force of employes, and in- 
crease the force as the demands for its 
service increases. It cannot reduce sal- 
aries and wages to the same extent as 
private business. If trained employes 
were discharged, if inexperienced cheap 
labor were employed, if the necessary 
materials and supplies were not at hand, 
if money were not borrowed to make the 
required additions and extensions, the 
service immediately would suffer and its 
patrons would be the first 
complain.’ ” 

Mr. Bohn lauded the unselfish motives 
which have prompted the telephone re- 
search and development work in the 
United States, making possible the im- 
provement and extension of telephone 
service to a far greater degree than in 
any other country in the world. Were 
it not for this progressiveness in the 
telephone field, said he, America would 
not now have the telephone development 
it is enjoying, rates would be higher and 
service poor and restricted. There are 
today approximately 14,000,000 telephones 
in the United States—two-thirds of all 
the telephones’ in the world. 


“All of this,” continued the speaker, 
“together with the ability in the years past 
to finance the increased demand for tele- 
phone service, has developed the telephone 
business in America to a point where we 
can boast of the best, largest and cheap- 
est telephone service in the world. New 
York City has two times as many tele- 
phones as all of France, almost as many 
as Great Britain, 
Germany. 
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and half as many as 


“There is an esprit de corps among 
all utility men to their re- 
spective businesses to their fullest ex- 
tent, to create a demand for their services 
and supply that demand, in spite of the 
fact that there is no profit in the business 
such as the word profit is usually inter- 
preted, but merely a possibility of earn- 
ing a reasonable return upon the invest- 
ment. 


develop 


The utility operator is also a man of 
vision. He must look far into the future. 
He knows that his business today is in 
its infancy. By past experience he knows 
that electric light and power, gas and 
telephone services are being used- today 
for purposes that no one dreamed of a 
few vears ago, and he knows that in 
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the future these services will be used 
for other purposes undreamed of to- 
day by the average individual and, be- 
cause he knows, he wants to be prepared 
when the time comes. 

In order adequately and economically to 
provide the necessary facilities for 
growth in the telephone business it is 
necessary to look years ahead and out- 
line a definite program of expansion. 
Such programs in cities like Fort Wayne 
and larger, may contemplate a period of 
20 years into the future. 

The Home company of Fort Wayne 
just recently has completed a commercial 
survey of the entire city and a prob- 
ability and development study upon which 
is based what is termed a fundamental 
plan. This fundamental plan is a 
chart by which the company will 
steer its course for the next 20 years 
in order that it may be in a position as 
the city grows and the demand for tele- 
phone service increases, to take care of 
that growth and supply that demand. The 
work connected with this survey, study 
and plans required the services of a large 
staff of trained men for a period of over 
a year. 

All kinds of statistics were gathered 
and numerous studies made. In a grow- 
ing city such as Fort Wayne, if this 
were not done, the time would come when 
the company would find itself in a posi- 
tion where it could not properly dis- 
charge its responsibilities to the com- 
munity. 

The growth of the United States re- 
quires that approximately 350,000 homes 
be built each year. In addition to this, 
there is now in the United States a short- 
age of upwards of a million homes, with 
which it will require five years to catch 
up. 

All of these new homes will require 
electric light and power, gas, telephone 
service, street car transportation, etc., and 
the utilities furnishing these services real- 
ize that they are in duty bound to provide 
their services for these new homes, 
whereas not so many years ago such 
utility services as the telephone, electric 
light and power, gas, etc., were considered 
either a luxury or a convenience. Today 
they are all necessities of our social and 
business life. 

The growth in the use of all of these 
services has been many times greater 
than the growth in the country’s popula- 
tion. For example, from 1912 to 1922 the 
United States grew in population from 
93,500,000 to 110,000,000, an increase of 7 
per cent; whereas, the number of tele- 
phones in the same period increased from 
8,700,000 to 14,000,000 or an increase of 
62.4 per cent. 

To show to what extent big business 
is using one of the public utility services, 
the telephone, in the conduct of its af- 
fairs, and to indicate the extent of the 
demands made upon this utility, let me 
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quote from a recent address at Hous- 
ton, Texas, by Samuel M. Vauclain, presi- 
dent of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
in the course of which he has referred to 
the importance of public utilities as fac- 
tor’s in industrial development. 

“Who would want to do away with the 
telephone system? I believe that 20 per 
cent of our profits at the Locomotive 
Works is due entirely to the free use of 
the telephone. We save traveling ex- 
penses, we save mail matter, steno- 
graphers, clerks, and who knows what we 
don’t save, because we can pick up the 
telephone, talk to Havana, Chicago, New 








Will You Be Giver or Receiver? 


When a few more years have rolled 
by, many of you who read this and are 
now among those who are giving to 
charity, may change places with those 
who are receiving charity; you never 
can tell. 

Statistics show that many men in 
their old age are dependent upon others. 
These are the men who have not saved; 
who have spent all they earned. Those 
who earn and save today will not be in 
the bread line of tomorrow. 

In one true sense charity begins at 
home, which means that every earner 
should save for his home and family and 
his old age.—E. L. Chase. 








Orleans and take millions of dollars 
worth of contracts without increasing at 
all the difficulties of our transportation 
companies. 

‘They have enough to do without us 
traveling, if we can stay at home. They 
have not grown up to the volume of busi- 
ness we now transact, on the old basis of 
doing. Were it not for the new basis of 
doing we couldn’t do half the business in 
the United States we are doing now.’ 

For each new home that is built there 
will be required an expenditure, conser- 
vatively, of from $700 to $1,000 of capi- 
tal by the electric light, and power, tele- 
phone, gas and street railway companies, 
in order that the new home may have 
a gas range in its kitchen, electric lights 
throughout a telephone and may be reach- 
ed by a street car. 

Fort Wayne for the first eight months 
of the year has built 1,163 houses, which 
is on the basis of approximately 1,750 
houses for 1923. The public utilities of 
this city, therefore, must spend at least 
$1,250,000 to provide their services for 
these homes. This does not take into 
consideration apartment houses, churches, 
hotels, mercantile and manufacturing 
houses. Furthermore, in these figures I 
have not included the cost of furnishing 
water and some minor utility services. 
The providing of this $1,250,000 in ad- 
ditional facilities is a responsibility that 
the public utilities owe to Fort Wayne. 
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They must and will discharge that re- 
sponsibilty. 

Besides supplying additional servic. 
for the new homes, the public utilities 
today must also plan on an increase in 
the demand, that is new business from 
sources that formerly have been without 
these services and additional services de- 
manded by those who may have hereto- 
fore used a limited amount and are plan- 
ning to use considerably more. As an ex- 
ample, there are 6,500,000 families living 
on farms in the United States. The lives 
of 2,000,000 of these have been made less 
burdensome by the introduction of elec- 
tricity, 2,500,000 have telephones. But 
these conveniences must still be extended 
to the vast majority which remains un- 
served. 

During the first half of 1923, $601,910,- 
936 of new public utility securities, ex- 
clusive of railroads, have been sold to in- 
vestors. Although this is an increase of 
almost $100,000,000 over last year, and 
more than double that of 1920, it is ex- 
pected that the coming years will see a 
steady trend upward in the amount and 
number of public utility offerings. Im- 
proved living conditions undoubtedly have 
something to do with this. 

Chairman Calder of the United States 
senate committee on reconstruction and 
production recently estimated in his re- 
rort to the United States senate that the 
public utilities must raise each year in 
the future through the sale of securities, 
at least $700,000,000 to be spent in ex- 
tending plants to serve the additional cus- 
tomers created by the country’s large in- 
creases in population. This figure repre- 
sents $700 for every person added to the 
population. 

As a matter of fact, today community 
growth is dependent upon utility growth 
and utility growth is dependent upon the 
investment of capital. 

The real problem confronting the public 
utility today is not one of actual physi- 
cal expansion, even as tremendous as that 
expansion is, but one of financing this 
physical expansion. All that the public 
utility can ask of the public that it is 
serving is that it pay rates for the serv- 
ice that will pay the expense of opera- 
tion, including depreciation, taxes, etc., 
and will yield in addition, a reasonable 
return on the fair value of the property. 

By reasonable I do not mean less than 
the legal rate of interest. I do not mean 
so high as to be exorbitant or to make 
it a profiteer in the smallest sense of the 
word. But I do mean that a return, to be 
reasonable, must be compensatory to at- 
tract additional capital into the business. 

The public utility executive is not ask- 
ing for, nor could he expect, a return high 
enough that he may finance the expe!- 
sion of his utility cut of profits, as some 
private businesses do, but merely high 
enough to yield a return that will enable 
his utility to attract capital as he needs 
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it to finance the growth of that utility; in 
other words, that will maintain beyond 
question its credit. 

No public utility under regulation could 
finance itself out of earnings if it so 
wished, because for each dollar of addi- 
tional gross revenue from the sale of 
public utility service it is necessary to 
provide additional facilities involving an 


- juvestment of from four to six dollars or 


more. Thus, a company with a gross rev- 
enue of $1,000,000 per year, to provide for 
a growth of 10 per cent per annum, 
namely $100,000, (which, by the way, is a 
very moderate rate of growth) would 
have to spend from $400,000 to $600,000 
ior additional plant and facilities. 

With earnings limited by commission 
regulation to seven or eight per cent on 
the invested property, it will readily be 
seen that addtional capital must be 
secured if facilities are to be provided to 
enable the growing service requirements 
of the community to be met, and such 
capital can be secured only if assured 
a reasonable and permanent return. 

The problem, therefore, is a serious 
one. How is it to be solved? Higher 
rates, if popular, will not solve it, 

The public, therefore, must be taken 
into the public utility's confidence; it 
must be fairly informed as to the 
facts. Its interests are identical with 
those of the public utility, but unless it 
is convinced of this or if it is 
misinformed or ignorant of the facts, 
the public utility cannot expect to receive 
its full support and, as a result, the com- 
munity is bound to suffer because of lack 
of proper and adequate public utility facil- 
ities. 

So there are graver responsibilities 
resting upon the shoulders of the average 
public utility. They are not one only of 
keeping pace with the growth of the 
city and the demand for its service, but 
furthermore, of supplying the public with 
good, adequate service at reasonable, fair 
rates, and last, but not least, of acquaint- 
ing the public with its problems in order 
that it may be impressed with the 
Proposition that it has an interest greater 
than the selfish interest of the few who 
would stop the development of the com- 
munity to satisfy a political ambition or 
a personal grudge. 

In the interest of the community itself, 
the public must be taught to turn a deaf 
ear to demagogues. not only muck rakers 
and self appointed leaders who would all 
for selfish reasons, handicap or destroy a 
public utility if they could, but arouse 
and influence the majority of the citizen- 
ship to follow their unscrupulous leader- 
ship. It is up to the public utility to 
shox the public that it must in its own 
IMterest, divorce utilities from politics 
and ‘hat public officials of all communities 
must cooperate with the utilities rather 
than assume an antagonistic attitude, re- 
8ardicss of the truth and blind to justice. 


TELEPHONY 


The prosperity of a city, its alertness, 
its up-to-date methods and progressive- 
ness, in fact its very character are re- 
flected directly to the extent that they 
exist in its utilities. Show me a city 
with broken down, unhealthy and re- 
stricted utilities and I shall show you a 
city living in the backwoods of civiliza- 
tion, with no parks and improved streets 
and alleys, homes and unimproved public 
buildings, a lack of civic pride and self- 
respect and, withal, a slipshod, shiftless, 
dozing indifferent public, a mighty poor 
and unattractive place to live and do 
business. 

No city can build beyond the lines of 
her street railways or the area covered 
by her telephone and electric light leads 
and gas and water mains. 

These are facts and being facts, makes 
the responsibility of a utility a most seri- 
ous one. 


Community Develops with Utility. 


Assuming that the public utility dis- 
charges satisfactorily its responsibilities 
to the public and, in return therefor is 
enabled to finance its growth, the city 
will prosper to a much greater degree 
than the utilities which will make it 
possible for the community to develop. 
New industries will come in, old indus- 
tries will expand, the population will in- 
crease by leaps and bounds, real estate 
will enhance its value, homes will be 
built, and work will be ready for all 
and more who want to work. 

The street railway company must pro- 
vide more cars and new tracks and more 
power to operate them, which may mean 
new and larger buildings to house the 
additional equipment. The gas company 
must provide new and enlarged plants 
and holders, lay more and longer mains, 
with all the corresponding facilities. 
The electric light and power company 
must install the necessary additional cen- 
tral station apparatus with an adequate 
power house and facilities and extend 
its loads to accomodate the new business 
offered it. 

And the telephone company must pre- 
pare by supplying new and more switch- 
board facilities, and buildings of ade- 
quate size, enlarging its underground sys- 
tem and extending its cables and wires 
to all corners of the territory to be 
served. The same may be said of all 
the other utilities. 


In addition to all of this, the respec- 
tive services of these utilities must not 
deteriorate but, on the other hand, each 
must strive to provide a better standard 
of service. 

All of these things can be accomplished 
and the utility will discharge responsi- 
bilities if the public, in turn, will do its 
part. For the problem of expansion of 
public utilities is mostly a financial one 
and so closely is its solution related to 
the interests of the average citizen that 
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it becomes the company’s problem as well 
as that of the utility. 

So, in addition to the responsibilities 
of the utility to the public, there is a 
grave responsibility that the public, in 
self-protection, owes to the utility. That 
responsibility is one of codperation, an 
attitude of helpfulness, and a willingness 
to protect the credit of its utilities, by 
seeing that they get a square deal.” 





Illinois February District Meeting 
at Chillicothe, February 13. 


On Wednesday, February 13, the regular 
monthly district convention and traffic con- 
ference of the Illinois Telephone Associa- 
tion will be held at Chillicothe, Ill. 

This district meeting will be conducted 
in two divisions. One will be a traffic con- 
ference held under the personal direction 
of Miss Pearl Thompson, traveling chief 
operator of the association, and the other 
a rapid-fire meeting of telephone execu- 
tives at which will be given a demonstra- 
tion of line wire construction methods un- 
der the personal supervision of F. C. 
Davies of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 
and an address on “Modern Methods of 
Locating and Clearing Cable Trouble,” by 
Wm. L. McLaughlin, manager of the Peo- 
ple’s Telephone Co., Chillicothe. 

Addresses will also be delivered by Dr. 
R. E. Gordon, president of the Illinois 
Telephone Association, on “Illinois Tele- 
phone Policies’; A. R. Patterson, vice- 
president of the association, on “Public 
Relations in Your Own Organization,” and 
Secretary-Treasurer Jay G. Mitchell, on 
“Small Telephone Company Financing.” 

Those who can remain for the evening 
will meet with the Chillicothe Kiwanis 
Club, at which time a telephone program 
will be given. 

Every telephone company within reach 
of Chillicothe should arrange to have as 
many delegates attend this meeting as pos- 
sible, and should especially endeavor to 
have as large a representation of its traffic 
department and operators at the traffic 
conference as can be spared without crip- 
pling the service at home. 

The program for the traffic conference 
is as follows: 

“Value of Personal Contact,’ Mary 
Crumrine, Toluca; “Just Among Our- 
selves,” by Ruby Green, Clinton; discus- 
sion, “What the Traffic Job Really Is”; 
“Handling of Cords,” by Ruth Hemptfling, 
Monmouth; “The Spirit that Wins,” by 
representative of the People’s Telephone 
Co., Chillicothe ; “Better Recording—W hat 
It Means,” by Miss Monahue, Blooming- 
ton; “Not to Use—Is to Lose,” by Miss 
Green, Henry; “What a Toll Ticket 
Thinks About,” by Mrs. Atwater, Wash- 
ington; “Our Department,” by Martha 
Hudson, Springfield; “What Is Overlap 
Ringing?” by Catherine Sullivan, Peoria. 

Illustrations. 

Hitting on all “four.” 
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MY TRAFFIC WORK IN IOWA 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, lowa 


Whenever my services are de- 





sired by an Independent company, 
arrangements are made with the 
secretary of the state association 
and notification given me of the 
traveling I am expected to do. 1 
have been traveling for the Iowa 
Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion since 1916 and have visited 
most of the Iowa Independent ex- 
changes and many in adjoining 
states. 

Some of the companies I visit 
once, twice, or three times a year 
regularly; while other companies 
ask for my services at irregular 
periods. 

In the small! offices I usually 
find a magneto switchboard on 
which the operators handle local 
service only, as their long distance 
calls are handled and timed at a 
toll center. When I first started 
work in Iowa many of the small- 














er offices were handling and tim- 


ing their own long distance calls 
and handling local service on the 
same board. Later this plan was 
changed and now the long 
distance work of all of the small 
offices is handled at their toll 
centers. 

When the change came to pass, 
the small-exchange operators 
thought a real calamity had be- 
fallen their offices—but if they had 
to handle their long distance work 
again they would now feel that a 
still greater calamity had descend- 
ed on their office. 

The method of procedure in my 
work differs according to the size 
of the office visited. For instance, 
if in a small office I find that the 
chief operator usually works at 
least half a day on the board, I 
privately obtain an outline of the 
things she would like to have me 
emphasize—and then we all talk 
over things together. 


As I carry a telephone set, I cut in at the various operators’ positions and coach them while they are working. 
Sometimes I change positions with them so as to demonstrate the work, manner of speaking, etc. These operators 
in the small offices are of a very high type of character, ability, education and family. I also find such girls very 


broad-minded and eager to learn. 


My method of procedure in the larger offices varies according to conditions. 


Ordinarily, I instruct the operators 


away from the switchboard, either individually or in classes. The larger offices, which generally have common 
battery switchboards, are known as tol! centers in respect to their long distance traffic. 

For the past eight years, during the months of April and May of each year I have conducted a series of two-day 
operators’ schools under the direction of the engineering extension department of the Iowa State College at Ames. 
This series of schools is so arranged that a complete circuit of the state is made once a year. 

The following record of attendance at the schools during this period shows how the companies have availed 


themselves of the opportunity to give their operators instruction: 


Year. Date Starting. 
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*One day schools. 


Enrollment. 


Number of 
Schools Held. 
519 16 
491 17 
504 15 
378 17 
395 16 
700 17 
1106 17 
975 *26 


Our purpose in thus getting together is to know more of our chosen vocation. Each succeeding year this pur- 
pose has grown stronger, for, with the ever-increasing responsibility of our work as toll centers and tributaries, it 


has become vitally necessary that we keep apace with progress. 


The growing volume of service, together with the highly efficient type required by the public, is the problem 
which has had to be met, and will continue to be met by the traffic engineers, as long as telephones are used for 


talking. 


Undoubtedly, the time will come, out in future years, when a more highly-developed service will be rendered to 
the public. Those who give that service will lcok back to this present-day service as an undeveloped effort, in com- 
parison, with the service they are rendering—even as we look back today only a few years, and make the same com- 
parison. But we must consider that if it had not been for those early efforts, we would not be giving the service 
we are today; and because of our ambition to give a universal service of the highest type that is known, it will be 


possible for our successors to reach a still higher attainment. 
MORAL: Preparation must precede growth of any kind. 









































Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


Into the teeth of a winter gale; 

Snow and sleet and a little hail, 

A carrier drove with his sack of mail, 
Singing cheerily, oh cheerily. 


His fliver was old and its tires were flat, 

The radiator froze and he lost his hat, 

But carriers don’t mind small things like 
that, 

So he sang cheerily, oh cheerily. 


He carried a letter with “Postage due” 
A “C. O. D.” and stamps a few, 

A postal card and a parcel or two, 
Singing cheerily, oh cheerily. 


A hundred boxes along his route, 

Half of them wrong, or just about, 

His oil pipe stopped and his gas gave out, 
But he sang cheerily, oh cheerily. 


All day he bucked the drifts of snow, 

With the thermometer registering 40 be- 
low ; . 

No time to eat so he let it go, 

And sang cheerily, oh cheerily. 


A bunch of “cats” and a big sales sheet, 
A lot of “junk” piled ’round his feet; 
Surely his patrons would have a treat, 
So he sang cheerily, oh cheerily. 


His timer quit and his fan belt broke, 
The engine was missing at every stroke, 
But he took it all as a passing joke, 
And sang cheerily, oh cheerily. 


The day wore on and the storm beat down; 

He got stuck in a drift nine miles from 
town, 

But he wore a smile instead of a frown, 

And sang cheerily, oh cheerily. 


So my friends as you all can see, 
A carrier’s life is full of glee; 

No worries or cares for such as he, 
When he sings cheerily, oh cheerily. 


By Well Clay 


our friends who run the routes carrying 
mail to rural patrons. Year in and out 
they serve the same people that we do, 
and there is a good deal of similarity 
between the service they give and that 
which it is our business to furnish. 

Their job is to act as a medium to as- 
sist written or printed communication be- 
tween people desirous of having such, and 
ours is to furnish a medium of direct 
conversation. They are much alike. 

No doubt the rural carrier of 4 
mails comes near the hearts of 
his patrons when things are 
going well, but he does not 
come into that close personal 
relationship with the people 
he serves as does the tele- 
phone man whose business it 
is to personally conduct the 
work of keeping the rural- 
ite’s telephone in working 
order and his lines open for 
communication in all sorts of weather. 

. The rural carrier has many advantages 
over the telephone repairman when it 
comes to making his route in bad weather. 
If it is too severe the government ex- 
cuses him from completing his trip; also 
if he starts out and finds he cannot make 
it without great hardship. Then, too, he 
can skip certain parts of his route for a 
day or so if the supervisors of the coun- 
try roads have not cleared the roads of 
snow so he can get through readily. 

The telephone man has no such chance. 
His boss is the man who wants the serv- 
ice, and he must go through at all costs 
at times when there is sickness or trou- 
ble in the community. He 
must fix the lines and keep 
the road open for messages 
on the wire highway whether 
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“He Gets Nearer the Idea of the People on Many Sub- 
jects from Religion to Politics than the Pope 
or the President Could.” 





ii he follows the rules, as he should do, 
He'll always be happy instead of blue, 

As he carries the mails the season through, 
Singing cheerily, oh cheerily. 


‘lost of us managers and linemen, who 
have to do with rural telephone patrons 
at close range, are no doubt familiar with 


foot or 
must get 
he must get 


he has to go on 
otherwise. He 
through—and 
the trouble. 
The rural carrier does not 
go into the houses of the 
patrons he serves, except on 
extremely rare occasions 
when he has a valuable par- 
cel or a registered letter. So 
he does not have the advan- 
tage of the intimate acquain- 
tanceship which comes from 
visiting the homes of every patron several 
times a year—not to be received in the 
parlor in formal manner but in the kitchen 
or dining room; often the basement, if 
wires enter the house that way; the parlor 
scmetimes, and even the pantry when in- 
vited, as well as other parts of the house 
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where the wires may run when there are 
extension telephones or bells. 

The cow stable, horsebarn, pigpen and 
sheepyard are all familiar spots to him; 
often his business matters, which he has 
to talk the farmer, take him 
where the farmer is, whether at the plow, 


over with 






“He Must Fix the Lines and Keep the Road Open for 
Messages on the Wire Highway Whether He 
Has to Go on Foot or Otherwise.” 


in the hayfield, stockyard or on the milk- 
ing stool. 

The rural carrier knows the names of 
the family, and some of them by sight, 
but scarcely anything beyond that, as a 
rule. The rural mail box is generally 
placed on a post down by the lane which 
leads to the main road from that part of 
the farm on which the buildings are situ- 
ated and is often from a quarter to half 
a mile distant 


from the residence. 


The carrier drives along and shoves 
the mail into the box and proceeds on 
his way. Sometimes he finds a member 
of the family waiting, when they wish 
to buy stamps or a 


order from 


often. 


money 


the carrier, but this is not 


The rural telephone man cannot thus 
lightly perform his duties. His first move 
generally is to drive right up into the 
dooryard and hop out to look at the con- 
nections outside the house. Then he goes 
into the kitchen and, if the telephone is 
not there, he proceeds into the dining- 
room where it is. The telephone is rare- 
ly in any other room in a farmhouse. 


He says howdy to each member of the 
family, for he usually knows them all 
by name, more especially if he has been 
long on the job. He works and visits at 
the same time, and it is wonderful how 
much of current local events in the 
neighborhood and on the farm he absorbs 
in this manner if he is kept on the go 
from house to house. 

He gets nearer the idea of the people 
en many subjects from religion to politics 
than the pope or the president could, be- 
cause the people talk to him as one of 
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themselves, whereas strangers paralyze 
their flow of conversation at once. When 
the telephone is fixed, he is the man right 
there who did them a good turn by fixing 
it and they have no trouble in visualizing 
him as a friend in need who was equal 
to the task imposed on him. 

When they get a letter, they visualize 
mostly the writer, who is far off usually, 
instead of the carrier who merely drop- 
ped it in their mail box unseen by them. 
They appreciate the rural carriers, of 
course, and cuss them when their mail 
service is bad, just as they cuss the tele- 
phone when the wires are down, but this 
is the difference. 

When mail service is restored, they do 
not usually see the mail carrier personal- 
ly. whereas when the telephone repairman 
restores communication, he is right there 
handy for them to talk to and express 
their thanks for what he has done. Of 
the two we believe, with all its greater 
hardships and the fact that it is more 
dangerous of the two, that we would 
rather be a lineman. 

APHORISM: A wise turtle is satis- 
fied with the color of its shell. 


Radio Extends Help to Railroads 
and News Associations. 

Radio had a fine opportunity last Mon- 
day and Tuesday to “pinch hit” for the 
telegraph and telephone wires in the gen- 
eral dissemination of news out of Chi- 
‘cago. A severe sleet storm that swept 
over that city and much surrounding terri- 
tory, put out of commission a considerable 
part of the ordinary means of fast com- 
munication between the principal cities. 

Sending news over wires from Chicago 
to Omaha and numerous other cities was 
out of the question and the Associated 
Press gave radio its chance. At the same 
time it was given its first employment by 
some of the railroads in the sending of 
messages to various western points. 

The Chicago broadcasting stations, 
WMAG, KYW and WJZ, were active in 
distributing news, as well as transmitting 
information about the storm and generally 
helping to lift the burden from crippled 
telegraph wires. 

Relief to two trains, stalled in snow- 
drifts at Waupaca, Wis., was accom- 
plished largely through a broadcasting’ sta- 
tion at Waupaca, WPAH. Wire com- 
munication was destroyed and news of the 
plight of the stalled passengers came by 
radio. A relief train was immediately 
dispatched. 

In past years when the wires went down 
in such storms as that of Monday, all 
means of quick communication between 
cities were useless sometimes for a few 
hours, sometimes for days. The introduc- 
tion of the radio relieves the world of the 
possibility of that embarrassment in the 
future. If all the wires go down messages 
can still go through the air. 


TELEPHONY 


BOOK REVIEW. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TELEPHONY, 
by Jay G. Mitchell. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 370 Seventh Ave., New 
York. Five volumes, 1436 pages, 5 ins. by 
8 ins., 317 illustrations. Price $12. 

The public utility industry is under the 
necessity of continuously recruiting its 
man-power in order that the management 
and operation of the rapidly-increasing 
plant may be successfully continued. Lead- 
ing universities are establishing courses in- 
tended to prepare young men for an entry 
into this most stable and renumerative 
field. 

Present sources for the greater part of 
the men having the required training must, 
however, be found in the rank and file of 
the construction and maintenance organiza- 
tions of the public utility companies them- 
selves. Such men have the advantage of 
experimentally acquired familiarity with 
the working factors of their business. 

With the proper supplemental training, 
this daily contact can be turned into the 
most valuable equipment for greatly 
widened responsibilities for such men 
without the least interference with the 
earning of a livelihood. Home study af- 
fords the means of acquiring such basic 
training in preparation for advancement. 

The telephone industry functions through 
the operation of equipment constantly un- 
dergoing the most rapid process of detail 
development. By a mastery of the salient 
principles the man engaged in the construc- 
tion or maintenance of telephone properties 
will surely fit himself for an advanced 
position in the industry when the inevitable 
call comes. He has the advantage of the 
man who must acquire his practical 
knowledge of the industry at one period, 
and his knowledge of the ruling principles 
at another. 

“Principles and Practice of Telephony” 
is written primarily for the man who is to 
acquire his broadened knowledge of the 
telephone industry by home study while 
earning his livelihood in the ranks. In 
these five volumes the subject matter is so 
arranged as to cover the basic principles 
first. These basic principles are then ap- 
plied to the actual equipment in a very 
gradual and progressive way. 

By this method the reader insensibly ac- 
quires a knowledge of the design and 
operation of telephone equipment and, in 
the case of the man in the ranks, will im- 
mediately find examples of the practical 
use of the basic principles as he proceeds 
with his daily task. 

The material is contained in five hand- 
some volumes, library style, with the titles 
in gold. Each chapter is followed by many 
review questions so that the study of any 
subject may be carefully reviewed. 

A very complete and detailed index af- 
fords an easy method of locating any de- 
sired reference or the description of the 
equipment or circuits of any designated 
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manufacturer. The text is illustrated witl 
317 illustrations, each of which is thor- 
oughly explained in detail. 

To those who followed “The Home 
Study Course for Telephone Men” in 
TELEPHONY by the same author there will 
be apparent many similarities. In fact. 
the material of “The Home Study Course 
for Telephone Men” forms the basis of the 
five-volume set. It has, however, been 
thoroughly corrected, amplified and revised 
and much new material has been added 
This is especially true of the chapters deal- 
ing with the use of mechanical switching 
equipment in semi-mechanical and full 
automatic systems. 

TELEPHONY believes that this work will 

e of great value to the industry and that 
it will be an invaluable addition to tech- 
nical libraries. The hundreds of inquiries 
regarding TELEPHONY’sS Home Study 
Course in book form, ‘received from all 
over the world since its publication in 
TELEPHONY, indicates the great interest 
that was taken in that series and that there 
is a real need for a work of this kind. 

The five volumes, comprising “Princi- 
ples and Practice of Telephony,” bear these 
self-explanatory titles: 

Principles and Apparatus; 251 pages, 98 
illustrations. 

Circuit Elements and Power Plants; 300 
pages, 72 illustrations. 

Toll Equipment, Traffic and Trunking; 
290 pages, 79 illustrations. 

Circuit Refinements and Mechanical 
Switching; 329 pages, 37 illustrations. 

Mechanical-Manual Switching ; 265 pages, 
31 illustrations. 


Flans for New York Up-State 
Convention to Be Held in May. 
The directors of the Up-State Telephone 

Association of New York are planning to 

make the association’s 1924 convention an 

epoch in telephone history of the state. As 
previously announced, it will be held at 
the Powers Hotel in Rochester on Wednes- 

day, Thursday and Friday, May 7, 8 and 9. 
Every effort is being made to present a 

program that will appeal to the manage- 
ment and employes of both large-and small 
companies. Operators’ conferences will be 
held during the three days of the conven- 
tion and every company is urged to take 
advantage of this opportunity to improve 
its traffic conditions by sending as many of 
its operators to the convention as is 
possible. 

All of the prominent manufacturers of 
telephone equipment, accessories and sup- 
plies have reserved space and will make a 
complete display of their products. 

J. G. Ihmsen, vice-president and general 
manager of the Up-State association, 
states that those who attend the convention 
will find ample entertainment, plenty of 
work, vast sources of information and a 
reservoir of knowledge that will more tan 
compensate for the time and expense 
incurred. 





State Associations—North Dakota 


This Is the Sixth in a Series of Acticles Concerning the History, Develop- 
ment and Present Activities of the Various State Telephone Associations 
—Together They Will Tell a Story of Wonderful Accomplishments 


By F. R. Irons, 


Secretary-Treasurer, North Dakota Telephone Association 


The first meeting of the present North 
Dakota Telephone Association was held 
in Fargo, on May 29, 1906; at that time 
several companies adopted a constitution 
and by-laws, and constituted themselves 
the North Dakota Independent Telephone 
Association. The first officers were: Pres- 
ident, A. B. Cox, Valley City; vice-presi- 
dent, L. C. Lane, Kensal; and secretary, 
Judge John Carmody, Hillsboro. 

This association was composed of tele- 
phone companies not in any way, by physi- 
cal connection or otherwise, connected with 
the Bell system. The purposes of the asso- 
ciation were to further the plans and poli- 
cies which would be mutually helpful to 
each other and’ especially to aid them in 
competition with the Bell system, for 
which purpose some of them had been 
formed. Not all of the companies, how- 
ever, were competitors of the Bell, for 
many of them were operating in fields in 
which the Bell had very little or no in- 
terest. 

As the years passed these Independent 
companies found that they could give a 
better service to their patrons and be more 
helpful to the industry in general if their 
policy were one of codperation with the 
Bell rather than of opposition to it. Fur- 
ther, they saw that the public regarded 
the industry pretty much as a whole and 
that if a single company or system was 
to prosper, it must so regard the business. 
A policy of isolation and opposition might 
in principle be ideal, but when it came to 
practice the business man wanted to get 
as much service as he could for his money. 
Therefore, he wanted long line connections 
and the opportunity to talk to as many 
persons in other towns as possible regard- 
less of who owned the lines. 

It was then decided that the association 
could be of more benefit to the public and 
to its individual members if it did not op- 
pose other interests engaged in the same 
industry. Therefore, at Valley City, in the 
year 1913, the word “Independent” was 
dropped’ from the name of the association 
and modifications made in its constitution 
and by-laws which permitted any telephone 
company in the industry to join the asso- 
ciation. The Bell system and its connect- 
ing companies were invited to make appli- 
cations for membership, which they did, 
and were accepted as members. Since that 
time the North Dakota Telephone Asso- 
Ciation has been representative of the 
whole industry in North Dakota. 

In the early years the association func- 


tioned and carried on its activities sup- 
ported by the dues collected from its mem- 
bership. These were nominal and barely 
sufficient to pay the expenses of the annual 
meetings; in fact, the programs had to 
be more or less curtailed to fit the small 
sum collected from dues. 

It is surprising to know how much was 
really accomplished with such small re- 

















M. M. Borman, President of the North 
Dakota Association, Has Been in the 
Telephone Business for 24 Years. 


sources. Nevertheless, there was accom- 
plishment and this was attained through 
the unselfish work of individual officers 
who, at their own expense, carried on the 
association affairs the same as though they 
were fully equipped with money and help 
with which to do it. 

There is much which an association 
should do in an interim between conven- 
tions, that could not be accomplished by 
this organization, and the lack of this ac- 
tivity was deeply felt and realized. So, 
along about 1919, the executive committee 
of the association requested its resolutions 
committee to prepare a set of resolutions 
for consideration of the convention, which 
were to suggest a method for increasing 
the interest in the association and to pro- 
vide funds for carrying on the activities 
thereof. 

This was done and the resolutions com- 
mittee proposed that there be several stand- 
ing committees appointed which were to 
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be on duty all of the time under the super- 
vision of the executive committee. These 
The legislative 
committee, the commissions committee and 
the tax committee. committees 
were to have as many meetings as might 
be required and such expert help as might 
be approved by the executive committee. 

The expert help suggested was that of 
a consulting engineer to make an inventory 


committees were to be: 


These 


of any member company’s property who 
night be involved in a rate case; a con- 
sulting accountant to set up a proper sys- 
tem of accounting for any member com- 
pany who might require it; and third, a 
consulting attorney versed in commission 
practice, to whom all applications for 
changes in rates should be referred that 
they might be presented to the commis- 
sion in a proper manner with inventories 
and supporting accounts. 

To finance this expense it was proposed 
to levy an assessment of 1 cent per tele- 
phone upon each of the member companies, 
and if this were not enough to levy other 
assessments until the aggregate should be 
5 cent per telephone, in any one year. 

This plan was submitted to the conven- 
tion on the basis of a referendum being 
sent to each member company as _ to 
whether the companies were in favor of 
the plan and the assessment. If the ma- 
jerity were in favor of the plan, it was 
to be put into effect; otherwise the asso- 
ciation would proceed as it had been— 
simply having a get-together convention 
once a year without doing anything con- 
structive in the meantime. 

Happily for the association, the majority 
of the members in the referendum that fol- 
lowed, favored the plan, and while it has 
never been carried out to its full entirety, 
enough of it has been followed to achieve 
some wonderful results for the association 
and the industry nationally. 

One of the accomplishments that could 
be most readily discerned and felt is that 
of the high tension rules adopted. by the 
North Dakota Railroad Commission, This 
was put in to effect as a result of the as- 
sociation’s introducing into the legislature 
the law which made these rules possible 
and by codperating with the commission 
in the drafting of the rules. The associa- 
tion did not appoint an engineer or an ac- 
countant, but the executive committe gave 
its approval to the employment of several 
different firms by members and also gave 
the membership considerable advice and 
help, which it was able to do by reason of 
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The Strowger selector has a two-fold function. 
First, under the control of electrical impulses originated 
by subscriber's calling device, it selects the particular 
major or minor group of lines containing the one to be 
called. It then picks out with unerring precision 
and rapidity, an idle trunk line leading to that 
group. 
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THE STROWGER AUTOMATIC SELECTOR 
The Secret of Strowger Flexibility 






The invention of the Strowger selector more than 
twenty years ago removed all limitations as to the size 
of exchanges that could profit by the use of Strowger 
Automatic equipment. 






The selector made possible the application of the 
principle of trunking between groups. That the value 
of this principle has been established beyond question 
is demonstrated by the success of Strowger equipment 
in exchanges of every size and kind and its world-wide 
adoption as a standard for all size installations. 






A further important characteristic of this particular 
switch is that it permits every operating company to 
take full advantage of the benefits derived from automatic 
operation regardless of the number of subscribers served. 


Automatic Electric Company 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


, INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION, New York 
nternational Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., Compagnie Francaise pour PBxplcitation des Procédés Thomson Housten 
nden 8 
Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool. 
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meeting often and having its expenses paid 
by the association rather than out of the 
pockets of the members, as formerly. 
The members of the executive commit- 
years, 


have during these 


given their time and experience without 


tee, however, 














Secretary-Treasurer F. R. trons Is Man- 
ager of the Farmers Telephone Co., 
of Starkweather. 
charge. The value of their work cannot 
be estimated or expressed in dollars and 
cents, for they have been earnest and un- 
selfish in all that they have done and, 
luckily for the association, they have been 
men not only of high standing in the as- 
sociation but in their various communities. 
The standing committees have carried on 
their work with considerable credit to the 
association and we believe with value to 
the state. 
Purposes of the Association. 

The association in its purposes takes an 
advanced position. It only furthers such 
aims as it can advocate on ethical grounds. 
Therefore, it has nothing for which to 
apologize when it appears before a legisla- 
tive committee, state board or commission, 
and as the result of such an attitude it 
commands respect and consideration. The 
history of the association to date is a re- 
flection of these purposes. 

Firm as the position of the association 
may be in its purposes, it has been just 
as firm in stating what it does not stand 
for, as: 

First, the association was not formed to 
get as much out of the public as it could 
through increased rates. What it seeks is 
to give to North Dakota the best telephone 
service at rates adequate to maintain its 
plants in good condition therefor, and, in 
addition, to yield only a fair return on 
the investment. 

Second, the association is not in politics 
or against any faction or party in state 
politics. It is represented at legislative 
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sessions purely in an informative capacity 
to tell any member facts about its business 
when such facts are under discussion or 
consideration. 

Third, the association is not an organiza- 
tion formed to evade taxes on telephone 
property. On the other hand, it seeks fair 
and equitable assessment of its property 
and furnishes the state board of equaliza- 
tion much material and help to that end. 

Fourth, the association is not organized 
in restraint of trade or for selfish purposes. 
Its whole history is a refutation of such 
aims. It believes the interest of the state 
to be paramount and that it can prosper 
only as the state prospers. Its members 
have unselfishly devoted their time and 
capital to that end with no consequent re- 
muneration. from the public which they 
have served. Witness the, character of 
the telephone plant and sefvice; then see 
the amount of the net returns, often in red. 

Problems of the Association. 

The chief problem of the association is 
support. This can only be secured through 
increased membership. The hope of the 
founders, and of those officers who have 
carried on for the past ten years, is that 
more of the companies which have been 
benefited by the association’s work will 
conclude to take hold with those 
which have accomplished the results that 
all enjoy. 

Bulletins and reports are sent to the in- 
dustry in the state regardless of member- 
ship, as the mailing list of association bul- 
etins and reports is over 200 more than 
the list containing the supporting members. 

In working out many of our problems 
we have had encouragement and helpful 
assistance from several publications de- 
voted to the industry, particularly TELEPH- 
ONy, and we here recommend it to the 
membership; that each subscribe for it, 
read it, and greatly profit thereby. 

The tentative program for the conven- 
tion at Valley City, February 19, 20 and 
21 is as follows: 

“Small Company Financing,” by A. T. 
Nicklawsky, Hillsboro. 

“High Line Interferences,” by A. J. Mc- 
Innis, Valley City. 

“Toll Commissions,” 
more, Omaha, Neb. 

“Training for Telephone Service”: (a) 
Traffic, Hazel Duncan, Fargo; (b) Plant, 
J. P. Odegard, Northwood; (c) Commer- 
cial, Thos. Phalen, Aberdeen. 

“Closer Codperation Between Company 
and Patrons,” by J. P. Smith, Beach. 

“The Railway Commission,” by Chair- 
man Frank Milhollan, Bismarck. 

“The Highway Commission.” 

“The Tax Commission,” by C. C. Con- 
verse, Bismarck. 

“The National Association,’ by Secre- 
tary C. C. Deering, Des Moines, Iowa. 

“Before the Court,” by E. A. Prender- 
gast, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Round Table Subjects: 


soon 


by H. A. Liver- 


Service station 
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rates, Collections, Improvements in ser 
ice, How can the net income be increased 
without increasing rates?, Does butt-treat- 
ing old. poles pay?, Are common batte: 
systems cheaper to maintain than local bat 
tery systems ? 

The present officers of the association 
are as President, M. M. Bor- 
man, owner of the Abercrombie Telephone 
Co. of Abercrombie; vice-president, H. A. 
Brown, manager of the Griggs County 
Telephone Co. of Cooperstown; secretary- 
treasurer, F. R. Irons, manager of the 
Farmers Telephone Co. of Starkweather. 


follows: 


Plan That Florida Trip for March 
and Attend the Convention. 

The convention of the Florida State 
Telephone Association will be held at St. 
Petersburg, Fla., on Thursday and Friday, 
March 6 and 7, and not on the 8th and 
9th of March, as originally announced. 

At this time of the yexr the attractions 
in Florida are at their best and since St. 
Petersburg is one of the foremost recrea- 
tional cities of the state, it is hoped that 
telephone men from the North who con- 
template a trip to Florida can arrange to 
make it at this time and plan to be in 
attendance at the convention. 

Meeting of Northwest Iowa Asso- 
ciation Held at Hartley. 

The Northwest Iowa Telephone Asso- 
ciation held a two-day convention in Hart- 
ley, Iowa, on January 16 and 17. Important 
resolutions were presented and adonted at 
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Vice-President H. A. Brown Operates the 
Griggs County Telephone Co. at 
Cooperstown. 


The following board 0! 
uing 
Bend; 


this meeting. 
trustees has been elected for the e! 
year: W. H. Daubendick, West 

Peter Eulberg, Remsen; H. G. William- 
son, Hartley; J. C. Newlands, Suther!and; 
and H. J. Reimers, Marcus. 











Financial Statements and Reports 


Annual Report of LaCrosse Telephone Co. of LaCrosse, Wis., Shows Company 
to Be in a Healthy Financial Condition—Over 400 Telephones Added During 


1923—Compilation of Reports of Class A Companies for October, 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
Summary for A Companies. 

The bureau of statistics of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission recently issued its 
summary of the reports of revenues and 
expenses of the 70 Class A telephone, com- 
panies for the month of October, 1923, and 
for the 10 months ended with October 30, 
1923, with comparative figures for 1922. 

The operating revenues for October, 
1923, totaled $55,923,826 and operating ex- 
penses $40,155,723. The expenses increased 
in greater proportion than the revenues. 
As a result the ratio of expense to reve- 
nues is 71.8 as compared with 69.25 in 
October, 1922, and the operating income 
shows a decrease of 1.7 per cent. 

For the 10 months’ period ended with 
October 30, 1923, operating revenues 
amounted to $535,215,081 and operating ex- 
penses, $378,329,503, the revenues showing 
an increase of 9.6 per cent and expenses 
an increase of 9.1 per cent. For this period 
the ratio of expenses to revenues is 70.69 
per cent as compared with 70.54 per cent 
in 1922. The operating income, $113,012,- 
685, represents an increase of 8 per cent 
over the same period for 1922. 

The summary of the Interstate commis- 
sion is presented in the accompanying 
table. 


La Crosse Telephone Co. Con- 
tinues to Grow and Prosper. 
The annual statement of the La Crosse 


Telephone Co., of La Crosse, Wis., which 


F P HINON, President 


G. H GORDON, Vice President 


1923 


W F GOODRICH, Secretary and Treasurer 


= ANNUAL STATEMENT OF LA CROSSE TELEPHONE CO. 


Comparative Balance Sheet as of December 31, 1923, and of December 31, 1922, with comparative statement of income and expenses for 
the twelve months ended December 31, 1923, under accounts prescribed by the Intetstate Commerce Commission. 


ASSETS 
Dee. $1. 1922 


Fined Capital Installed (Ptant) 
lem Reserve for Accrocd 


Net Fixed Capital Installed 
Construction Work in WS T9 AS 
Investment Securities ( Tel. Stocks) . 795.00 3795.00 
w 

‘Sale of Stock $17,000.00) 

ing Fonds 100 69 

3107.03 

343.00 

O97442 

1191541 

S ones! 

1840.88 
1128.23 3.655.92 

wh? ae 
$528,543.71 


LIABILITIES 


8 50,000.00 
427,000.00 


Sh 00800 
‘$94 000.00 
WORKING LIABILITIES— 
Notes and Bills Payable 0000 1259009 
acc —~ po pee 

nl Miscellaneous . 

net ee c newer ITEMS— 

a Reserve 


706.71 8128.08 
ont 


883.80 
Npecte a3 ‘ 
Aecrae! Corporme Sw Norptee fb geovicus 9éete 920,299.19 
Accrued Corporate Surplas for this year 3298.47 SR.598.00 
Total Liabilities $933.543.71 
EXTENT GF EXCHANGE SERVICE 


Number ¢ Telephones in Service December 31, 1922 
ain for Tucive Months 


3.017.02 
10.299.31 
___ 20,298.19 

$499, 138.83 


Number of Telephones te Service 
amber of Telephone: Owned by An ‘Tor which Se rot Charge made for connections 
Total Number of Telephones connected to Exchange Svstem December 31, 1923 


Financial Statement of La Crosse Telephone Co. for 


half-page advertisement in the local news- 
paper, shows the company to be in a 
healthy condition fiancially. The total op- 
erating revenues of the company for the 
year ended December 31, 1923, were $210,- 
205; operating expenses were $122,725, 
leaving a net operating revenue of $87,480. 
The net income amounted to $37,445, an 
increase of $1,231 over the preceding year. 
Of this amount $34,148 were paid out in 
dividends. The assets of the company total 
$523,543. 


seszzuat | 
zLanezs2 fj 


$100,372.29 | 


' Your 1923 ‘Year 1922 
, OPBRATING INCOME— —— — 
4 jee Revenues Sing.632 *. S17hesene 
A TORO8 
4420.62 


9210.205.86 $201,779.18 


0 % 


OPERATING EXPENSE ACCOUNTS— 
Maintenance Expenses 
Traffic Expenses 
Commerctal b\penses 
General Expenses 
Total Operating Expenses $122,725.12 
Net Telephone quate Revenee © 87,480.74 
Uneoliectadie Operating Revenoes (Expense) 
Taxe@ Assignable to ~ aa 
Operating Income 
NON-OPERATING REVENLES— 
Dividend Revenues 


$128,106.29 
§ 18472.85 

14,901.26 
$ 72,579.48 


11,319.28 
$ 66,753.65 





Tota! Now Operating Revenoes _ 
Grows Income 
DEDUCTIONS FROM GROSS INCOME— 
Rents . 


& tema 
§ 67,778.07 


4 
31sens) 
os mri 


Interest 
Reserved for Accrued Depreciation 





Net Income 
DISPOSITION OF NET INCOMB— 
trvidend Appropriations of Income § 0445.57 
— 
s 6700.2" 
O17 04 
— 
§ 616225 


Surplos 
Adjustment (Tere) 
Serpius for Yeor 








1923, with Comparative Figures. 


in service 9,131 telephones, a gain of 431 
over 1922. The accompanying table re- 
produces the La Crosse company’s finan- 
cial statement as presented in the local 
newspaper. 


Earnings of Keystone Telephone 
Co. for the Year 1923. 

The Keystone Telephone Co., of Phila- 
delphia, has issued its comparative state- 
ment of earnings for the combined com- 
panies for the month ended December 31, 




































































was recently presented to the public in a At the close of 1923 the company had 1923, and the 12 months ended on that 
—For the month of October————For the ten months ending with October. 
Increase or de- Increase or de- 
crease (*). crease (*). _ 
Item. Ratio, Ratio, 
1923 1922. Amount. Pct. 1923. 1922. Amount. Pct. 
Revenues: 
Subscribers’ station revenues ............... $35,575,703 $32,373,832 $3, aot 871 9.9 $341,928,726 $313,657,385 $28,271,341 9.0 
Public pay station revenues ................- 2,493,532 2,195 609 297.923 13.6 23.623,092 21,241,908 2,381,184 11.2 
Miscellaneous exchange service revenues.... 463.180 429,532 33,648 7.8 4,430,731 4,163,043 267,688 6.4 
= Dain Saree yeaa 14,763,651 14,115,273 648,378 4.6 140,128,052 127,056,475 13,071,577 10.3 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues ........ oeee 1,544,521 1,444,070 100,451 7.0 15,155,242 13.955,363 1,199,879 8.6 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues .............. 1,036,332 852,029 184,303 21.6 9,713,288 8,194,746 1,518,542 18.5 
RAOOUOD PUUOINO=E oii sc ccc cccccvicasensees 2,091,562 1,872,826 218,736 11.7 20,230,434 17,981,452 2,248,982 12.5 
Licensee revenue—Dr. .........cccccccccccee 2,044,655 1,871,548 173,107 9.2 19,994,484 17,974,909 2 ,019,575 11.2 
Telephone operating revenues ........... $55,923,826 $51,411,623 $4,512,203 8.8 $535,215,081 $488,275,463 $46,939,618 9.6 
Expenses: 
Depreciation of plant and equipment ....... $ 8,097,578 $ i ast. 907 $ 772,671 10.5 $ 78,427,020 $ 71,305,993 $ 7,121,027 10.0 
ae OU PINS oo 505 occ 00's 0 divien sees on 9,242,033 666,63 1,575,401 20.5 , 993,249 71,501,582 8,491,667 11.9 
6 ob b5.ck acdnsW eased sesen 15,536,484 13 886,250 1,650,234 11.9 149,114,801 134,760,088 14,354,713 10.6 
Commercial expenses .........00ccccccccccees 4,877,501 4,428,139 449,362 10.1 47,141,087 44,266,686 2,874,401 6.5 
General and miscellaneous expenses ........ 27402,127 2/298,883 103,244 4.5 23,653,346 22,582,266 1,071, 080 4.7 
'elephone operating expenses .......... $40,155,723 $35,604,811 $4,550,912 12.8 $378,329,503 $344,416,615 $33, 912,888 9.8 
Net telephone operating revenues ........... $15,768,103 $15,806,812 *$ 38,709 *2 $156, 885, 578 $143,858,848 $13,026,730 9.1 
Other operating revenues ..................- $ 540 $ 476 $ 64 13.4 $ 4,639 $ 8,735 *$ 4,096 *46.0 
Other operating CXPENSES .........eeeseceees 2,862 513 2,349 457.9 21,88 gay’ tae 10,195 87.2 
Unce llectible operating revenues ............ 309,392 328,407 *19,015 %*5.8 2,979,078 2,527,106 451,972 17.9 
Op: rating income before deducting taxes.... erty 389 15,478,368 *21,979 *1 153,889:257 141, 358" 790 12,560,467 8.9 
axes assignable to operations .............. 9,656 3,567,553 182,103 5.1 40,876,572 36,703,167 4.173.405 11.4 
Ree. ee ETT eT eT ee $11,706,733 $11,910,815 *$ 204,082 1.7 $113,012.685 $104,625,623 $ 8,387,062 8.0 
Rati) of expenses to revenues, per cent..... 71 69.25 | ree 70.69 70.54 15 ae 
—_—_—— 
Summa 
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y of Financial Operations of the Class A Companies for October, 1923, as Compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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date. Gross earnings for December show 
an increase of $7,442 and the operating ex- 
penses and taxes an increase of $5,958 over 
the same month for 1922. For the 12 
months ended December 31, 1923, gross 
earnings increased $111,097 and operating 
expenses and taxes, $6,918. The statement 
follows: 


—For month ended— 
December 31, Year 
1923. previous. 
$176,275 $168,833 


84,650 78,692 


91,625 $ 90,141 
42,604 42,442 


Gross earnings 
Operating expenses and 





Net earnings 
Less interest charges. 





Balance available for 
dividends, sur plus 
and reserve.........$ 


49,021 $ 47,699 


For 12 months ended 
December 31, Year 
1923. previous. 
Gross earnings....... $1,814,371 $1,703,274 
Operating expenses and 
984,599 977,681 


$ 829,772 $ 725,593 
516,999 501,235 





Less interest charges. 





Balance available for 
dividends, sur plus 
and reserve.........$ 312,773 $ 224,358 


Bell Companies to Spend 270 Mil- 
lions This Year. 
Expenditures of $270,000,000 for im- 
provements and extensions to the Bell sys- 
tem are provided for in the 1924 budget of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and associated organizations. This is an 
increase of $30,000,000 over 1923. 
According to the company, the present 
year’s additions have been made necessary 
by the continued increase in demand for 
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telephone service. With the 1924 budget 
included, the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. will have spent $1,989,331,300 in 
meeting this demand for service since 1903. 

The principal items for 1924 are figured 
as follows: Land and buildings, $45,000,- 
000; central office switchboards and equip- 
ment, $95,000,000; telephone and other 
equipment on subscriber’s premises, $35,- 
000,000, and outside facilities, $90,000,000. 

The company’s announcement says it is 
expected that about 15 per cent more tele- 
phones will be added to the system in 1924 
than in 1923, which was the largest gain 
the system has ever had. 


Telephone Companies Operating 
in North Texas Elect Officers. 
The several Independent telephone com- 

panies with headquarters in Sherman, 

Texas, held their annual stockholders’ 

meeting recently at the offices of the Gray- 

son Telephone Co. 

The Grayson Telephone Co. elected the 
following directors for the coming year: 
J. B. Earle and L. S. Gardner of Waco; 
F. C. Dillard, W. R. Brents and C. A. 
Shock of Sherman; J. G. Crane and C. A. 
Bennett of Kansas City. J. B. Earle was 
re-elected president, C. A. Shock and J. G. 
Crane, vice-presidents ; C. A. Shock, secre- 
tary; C. A. Bennett, treasurer and assis- 
tant secretary; and Mrs. Clemon Embry 
of Sherman, assistant treasurer. 

The North Texas Telephone Co. elected 
directors as follows: J. B. Earle and L. 
S. Gardner of Waco; F. C. Dillard, James 
Biggs and C. A. Shock of Sherman; J. G. 
Crane and C. A. Bennett of Kansas City. 
J. B. Earle was re-elected president; J. 
G. Crane and C. A. Shock, vice-presidents ; 
C. A. Shock, secretary; C. A. Bennett, 
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treasurer and assistant secretary, and Mrs. 
Ciemon Embry of Sherman, assistant 
treasurer. 

The Bonham Telephone Co. elected di- 
rectors as follows: J. G. McGrady of 
El Paso; J. B. Earle and L. S. Gardner 
of Waco; F. C. Dillard and C. A. Shock 
of Sherman. J. G. McGrady was re- 
elected president; J. B. Earle and C. A. 
Shock, vice-presidents ; C. A. Shock, secre- 
tary and treasurer, and Mrs. Clemon Em- 
bry of Sherman, assistant treasurer. 

C. A. Shock, who has had charge of the 
Independent telephone companies in Sher- 
man, Bonham, Denton and other North 
Texas towns for the past 20 years, was re- 
elected general manager of all the companies 
for the 21st consecutive time. Mrs. 
Clemon Embry, who was elected to the 
office of assistant treasurer of all the com- 
panies to succeed J. C. Paxton, has been 
an accountant in the local offices since 1917, 
and for the past four years has filled the 
position of auditor for the several com- 
panies, which position she will continue to 
hold. 


A. T. & T. Co. Year’s Earnings 
Make Record. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. ended its best year December 31, both 
from the standpoint 
growth of business. 

It is estimated that earnings for the 
year will be about $11.42 a share on $715,- 
454,300 average stock outstanding for nine 
months ended September 30, which com- 
pares with $11.14 a share on $594,009,500 
average stock for 1922. There was a 
slight increase in outstanding stock as of 
December 31, but not sufficient to mate- 
rially alter the 1923 earnings’ estimate. 


of earnings and 


Transmission and Telephone Lines 


Difference of Opinion Between Members of Nebraska Commission Regarding 
Ordering Telephone Companies to Metallize Grounded Lines When Power 
Transmission Lines Are Contemplated Along Highways Which They Occupy 


A sharp difference oi opinion has arisen 
in the Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion over the question of whether that body 


should compel telephone companies, oc- 
cupying highways where power transmis- 
sion lines are desired for the purpose of 
furnishing current to farms and towns, to 
metallize their grounded lines. 

Commissioner Taylor holds to the posi- 
tion that where an alternative route is 
available to the power company, even 
though that route may not be as convenient 
or be through as thickly-settled a territory 
as the road upon which the telephone lines 
are built, it should be required to accept 
that routing. In the case at bar it would 
have cost the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. $3,923 to make all the farm lines 
metallic in order that the power company 
might parallel those lines. 


Mr. Taylor says that the commission’s 
experience in administering the transmis- 
sion law since 1915 has convinced him that 
when a high voltage power line is in 
parallel with the grounded telephone cir- 
cuits for a mile or more, the service on 
the telephone line is seriously affected. 

The applicant was the Western Public 
Service Co., which has a big development 
in the state. It desired to use the same 
highway as the telephone company from 
Auburn to Brownville and other points, 
largely because that furnishes a better field 
for farm customers, and also because of 
difficulties in pole construction on the alter- 
native road. 

“Obstacles in the way of pole line con- 
struction,” says Mr. Taylor, “can be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely and made to appear in- 
surmountable as they have been here, or 


they can be brushed aside with ease as 
the testimony of the telephone company 
discloses. 

“A monetary measure of these things 1s 
not the only consideration. The communi- 
cation service, with its outside connections, 
of a large number of residents in this lo- 
cality is important and will be affected by 
the proposed construction on the north 
road. If the local lines are metallized, an 
additional burden in the way of rates will 
come to an entire community. The ad- 
vantages of the new service would be avail- 
able to only a small number of subscribers. 
The long parallel with the toll lines which 
ccnnect the villages and towns cannot be 
avoided. 

“Having all these facts in mind the com- 
mission finds that the reasonable safety, 
operation and efficiency of existing tele 
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ERE, for the first time, is a set of 
books that covers, in a practical 
and easy-to-understand manner, the 
whole subject of telephone practice, 
from the basic theory of it to the in- 
stallation and operation of the most 
complicated apparatus in use today. 
With these books the man engaged 
in telephone work can acquire a thor- 
ough knowledge of present-day tele- 
phone practice, no matter how limited 
his previous acquaintance with the 
subject may be. 


HE material presented in these books ap- 

peared originally as a serial in TELE- 
PHONY under the title “A Home Study Course 
in Telephony.” 

It was written by Mr. Mitchell in an effort 
to acquaint men in all branches of the telephone 
business with the principles underlying the tech- 
nical side of telephone practice, so that they 
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the latest developments in modern telephone 
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phone lines on the proposed highway will 
be interfered with and that it ought not 
to be permitted.” 

Commissioner Randall, who dissented, 
takes the ground that the grounded lines 
should not be allowed to stand in the way 
of modern progress in the distribution of 
electric power. He also says that the com- 
mission ought to follow the advice of its 
engineer, who said the alternative road was 
not available, or else abolish the engineer- 
ing department. It is inconceivable that 
the commission can do anything but follow 
the advice of technical experts on matters 
where its judgment is inferior to his and 
not to flaunt him. 

Mr. Randall insists that the telephone 
company is captious in the matter and cites 
a number of cases in the state where the 
power companies are paralleling telephone 
leads. Proceeding to the discussion of the 
main question, he says: 

“In my judgment the decision in this 
case will establish a precedent that will be 
followed by the commission in the future, 
or telephone companies will have a right to 
expect that it will be, at least, and it is 
very important that the matter should be 
settled in a way that will do justice not 
only to the transmission line, but to the 
telephone line and patrons of the telephone 
company, and those desiring to obtain light 
and power from transmission lines that 
may be constructed not only in this instance 
but in the future. 


Telephone companies have been occupy- 
ing the highways in Nebraska under our 


laws for a great many years. They have 
chosen either side of the highway and in 
many instances zigzagged from one side 
to the other in order to overcome obstacles 
and have gone on the side that was to the 
very greatest advantage, both in cheap- 
ness of construction and freedom from fu- 
ture trouble from tree trimming, etc. 


These lines in a great many instances 
have been constructed very cheaply, prob- 
ably as well as was necessary at the time 
they were constructed, and with no thought 
that there would ever be such a competitor 
for the right-of-way as an electric trans- 
mission line. 

This privilege by the telephone com- 
pany has been enjoyed for years and now 
that the transmission lines have been given 
the right by law to use one side of the 
highway, some of the telephone companies 
are attempting to put an undue amount of 
expense upon transmission lines by claim- 
ing induction and interference with their 
lines. It is incumbent upon the telephone 
companies, where such conditions exist, to 
make their lines metallic and so construct 
them as much as possible to obviate this in- 
terference. 

While it is some expense to these tele- 
phone companies to have to make this 
change, yet they have for years enjoyed 
the income from cheap construction and 
they should now, wherever it is necessary, 
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reconstruct their lines to meet the neces- 
sities of the present-day and present con- 
ditions. 

This commission has repeatedly an- 
nounced that it is the duty of 'the telephone 
companies to maintain their lines in first- 
class mechanical condition. The decisions 
of other states and of this commission 
make it clear that it is the duty of the 
telephone company to metallize its tele- 
phone lines whenever that is reasonably 
necessary to avoid interference. We shall 
not subscribe to any policy of permitting 
rate increases coincident with every minor 
repair of the telephone company. 

A suggestion of the telephone company 
that ‘if the power company would pay for 
the cost of metallizing the telephone lines, 
they would withdraw opposition to the 
transmission line,’ is in our opinion an ad- 
mission of the telephone company that the 
primary basis of opposition to this trans- 
mission line is the additional expense en- 
tailed upon the telephone company and that 
the so-called ‘inductive interference’ plea 
of the telephone company is not to be 
taken seriously. 


But we think that the duty of metalliz- 
ing their telephone lines is one which in 
law and in justice they must bear. And 
this is especially true when it is considered 
that the schedule of rates of the telephone 
company are adequate to absorb this im- 
provement and that if they were not they 
could be readjusted, providing the tele- 
phone company is not now receiving ade- 
quate returns on its investment by present 
rate charges. 


We think there are two matters which 
are overlooked in the opinion and order. 
It does not’ take into account the impor- 
tance of the development of power trans- 
mission lines which will take place in Ne- 
braska within the next few years. The 
decision of the commission in this case to 
the effect that wherever a telephone com- 
pany occupies one side of a highway with 
important telephone lines, the power com- 
pany must seek other roads, in our opinion 
will stifle the development of electric power 
distribution and is likely to handicap its 
development for years to come. 


There is hardly a road of any conse- 
quence in the state that is not occupied by 
telephone lines of more or less importance. 
It is estimated that 65 per cent of the peo- 
ple live upon or adjacent to the state high- 
way systems. In the vast majority of cases, 
the important telephone lines are located 
on the state highways. If these estimates 
are accurate and the proposed opinion and 
order is correct, then it will be impossible 
to serve a vast majority of the people of 
the state with high voltage transmission 
lines. 

What is the purpose of the legislature 
authorizing farmers to join together and 
organize transmission line districts? What 
is the purpose of the statutes of the state 
authorizing one side of a highway cleared 
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to give a power line right-of-way, if the 
decisions of this commission should throt- 
tle the development of the power industry 
by declaring that the telephone companies 
have a monopoly on the public highways of 
the state, and that the power company can- 
not distribute down the same highway 
without the consent of the telephone com- 
pany, as well as the consent of this com- 
mission ? 

Our impression is that any decision 
founded on this principle is flying in the 
face of public opinion and a necessary eco- 
nomic development; that it is bound to be 
reversed by statutory law and public usage 
and, therefore, we shall not subscribe to 
it.” 

Agrees Only in Part. 

While supporting Mr. Taylor’s conclu- 
sions as to the availability of the alterna- 
tive route, and holding that the commission 
has always followed this procedure when 
important signal lines are paralleled in this 
way, Commissioner Browne says that much 
that Mr. Randall says appears to be out- 
side the issues and also erroneous as to 
statement of fact and of law. The order, 
he says, is no more a precedent that many 
previous ones, and fully conforms to the 
commission’s duty under the statutes. 

The commission rule, Mr. Browne says, 
does not prevent in anywise electric rural 
service in any locality, but may on a lim- 
ited number of highways cause somewhat 
higher cost to power companies. Sug- 
gested changes of rural rates, if the trans- 
mission line were allowed on the highway 
it desires to follow, is not a sufficient rea- 
son for denial of the use of the highway. 
No change might be necessary, although 
the additional investment has a tendency 
in that direction. He adds: 

“The minority opinion, however, does 
propose to settle a very perplexing ques- 
tion in the proposed requirements that tele- 
phone companies must make rural lines 
metallic whenever essential to continued 
good service by reason of proximity of 
later coming power lines. This question 
has been presented to the commission many 
times, but its determination has not been 
essential to the settlement of controversies 
thus far, nor should the commission offer 
any final suggestions as to the equities until 
the problem has to be solved. Certainly 
it is not a matter which can be decided 
hastily and lightly. 

“It is quite beside the point to discuss 
whether inductive interference will result 
if the applicant’s desired route is approved. 
Many volumes of testimony are in the com- 
mission’s files on this subject and views 
are widely divergent. That inductive in- 
terference does exist is certain. The ex- 
tent of the interference with signal cir- 
cuits is in dispute, but as I read the record, 
the rule of the commission is not under 
dispute and our conclusions must be based 
purely on the question whether the 50- 
called south road is reasonably availa‘le.” 
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40 hee may cost you $40,000 


Have you fulfilled the obligations which the co-insurance 
clause of your fire insurance policy demands? 


The A. A. Representative 


There are 38 A. A. Representatives 
located in 21lofthelargercities.Each 
is equipped to analyze your prob- 
lemsand give the following services: 


1 To show wherein plant accounts may 
or may not reflect original costs or 
current values; to suggest a basis 
for securing a proper recognition of 

‘‘plant and equipment” as an asset 
factor with bankers. 


2 To outline plans for accurately es- 
tablishing depreciation and obsoles- 
cence as a part of overhead charged 
to manufacturing costs. 


3 To determine whether or not existing 
methods of handling plant accounts 
lead to inequities in taxes. 


To suggest a trustworthy basis for 

+ bringing property values into agree- 
ment with insurance requirements 
and forms, and for maintaining this 
agreement to eliminate avoidable 
losses. 


5 To describe and illustrate modern 

practice for property account con- 
trolin allits phases—card systems, 
equipment ledgers, etc. 

6 To outline practical methods for de-« 
partmentalizing property for cost 
accounting purposes. 

7 To draw concise and simple specifi- 
cations for An American Appraisal 
that will meet in the most practical 
manner a given set of property con- 
trol and property valuation problems. 


Theservice of these representatives 
is gratis—yours for the asking. If 
they don’t know they’ll find out 
for you. Use them. 


F you use co-insurance, you will find in one of the rider forms 
attached to your policy about 40 words that demand your 
understanding. They state that the insurance company 
‘shall be held liable for no greater proportion of any loss than the 
amount hereby insured bears to 90% of the actual cash value of the 
property described herein at the time when such loss shall happen.”’ 

If you understand it and comply with its provisions, any loss 
you may suffer will be adjusted as satisfactorily as was that of the 
B Company in the chart above. 

If you do not understand it or understanding it misconstrue 
the words ‘‘actual cash value,’’ your settlement of a loss is likely 
to be as costly as was that of the A Company. 

An American Appraisal enables you to make sure of fulfilling 
the obligations of the co-insurance clause by providing you with 
provable cash values on your property. 

It tells the truth about cash values, lists all your property as 
it is, establishes its price today, depreciates scientifically, and 
maintains this constantly up to date as both property and prices 
change. 

It is the product of a personal service corporation made up of 
over a thousand members to insure accuracy and provability for 
its property analysis, and valuation. 

A generation of experience checks its judgments on depreciation 
and obsolescence. 

An unequaled statistical library and information service makes 
its stated facts definitely provable and irrefutable. 

The superiority of its work and methods has made it the 
largest appraisal organization in the world. 


THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL C OMPANY:* MILWAUKEE 


Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, St. Louis, Seattle, Syracuse, 
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Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


Company Ordered to Remove Its 
' Wires from the County. 

By an order unanimously adopted by the 
fiscal court of Woodford county on Jan- 
uary 12, the Fayette Home Telephone Co., 
of Lexington, Ky., was instructed to re- 
move all of its wires, telephone poles and 
other equipment from the confines of the 
county within the next 30 days. 

This action of the Woodford fiscal court 
was but one of the many that have fol- 
lowed in rapid succession since the Fayette 
company closed its exchange at Midway, 
declaring its further operation was pro- 
hibited owing to the high cost of operation 
and low rates. 


Increased Rates Approved for 
Shelbyville (Mo.) Company. 
The Shelbyville Telephone Co., of Shel- 
byville, has been authorized by the Mis- 
souri Public Service Commission to in- 
crease its monthly rates for telephone serv- 

ice, as follows: 

Business direct line from... .$1.50 to $2.50 

Residence direct line from.... 1.25to 1.50 

Rural lines where part of the 
line is owned by the com- 
pany and the company 
maintains that part only 
and the subscribers main- 
tain the remainder, from... 

Rural lines where the com- 
pany owns a part thereof 
and the subscribers the re- 
mainder and the company 
agrees with subscribers to 
maintain same, from....... 50to 1.00 


The commission’s order was handed 
down January 25 and the new rates are 
effective as of February 1. 





50to  .75 


Authorized Sale of Kansas City 
Common Stock to Bell. 

The Missouri Public Service Commis- 
sion has authorized: the Kansas City Tele- 
phone Co. to sell $3,000,000 of its common 
stock to the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. with the understanding that the pres- 
ent local management be continued, in ac- 
cordance with the expressed desire of the 
business organizations and the public of 
Kansas City. 

Action must be taken by the Kansas 
commission and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission before the transaction is 
ratified. 

The official order of the Missouri Com- 
mission, dated January 24, reads: 

“In the matter of the application of the 
Kansas City Telephone Co. for an 
order authorizing it to issue and sell com- 
mon. stock: The original application in 
this cause having been conditionally grant- 


ed, the commission retaining jurisdiction of 
the matter for various purposes, and this 
cause coming on again for hearing upon 
the supplemental application of the peti- 
tioner to issue and sell $3,000,000 worth of 
its common stock at par to the Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. for the reasons and 
purposes authorized and approved in the 
original order herein, namely, the satisfac- 
tion and retirement pro tanto of the in- 
debtedness of the pctitioner to said South- 
western Bell Telephone Co.; it is now, by 
the commission, ordered that the public 
service commission authorize the Kansas 
City Telephone Co. to sell to the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. its common 
stock of the par value of $3,000,000, the 
same to be sold at par, and does hereby 
authorize the said Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. to purchase, own and hold the 
same. Order effective ten days after date 
hereof.” 


Increased Rates Authorized, Sub- 
scribers Willing. 

The Hooper Telephone Co., Hooper, 
Neb., has been granted, in part, the ap- 
plication for increased rates recently filed. 
No increases are permitted on the ex- 
changes at Uehling, Winslow and Nicker- 
son, but a general raise was allowed of 10 
cents a month in farm line service and 
increases running from 10 to 25 cents 
a month on the Hooper exchange. This 
will add about $1,000 a year to the 
company’s revenue, and together with a 
cut in the maintenance and depreciation 
rate from 10 to 9 per cent, asked for by 
the company, will enable it to pay its regu- 
lar 7 per cent dividend. 

The company has 275 stockholders and 
serves 800 subscribers. The Hooper plant 
is common battery, and this was recently 
installed through an investment of $10,000. 
The citizens served at Hooper were willing 
that the company get increased rates be- 
cause of the better service given. The 
farm and other exchange lines are all mag- 
neto metallic. 

In 1918 the company made application 
for relief, but it was not until 1920 that 
an order was issued. The commission now 
frankly admits that it was as much too 
conservative as the company was too lib- 
eral, and that as a result the company 
lacked $1,995 in 1922 of earning its 7 per 
cent dividend, and for ten months of 1923 
it was short $1,441. 

The reserve of the company invested in 
property now amounts to more than $38,- 
000. On this no return is paid, although 
it is mostly invested in earning properties. 
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There was passed to this reserve in 1922 
the sum of $4,316.54 over and above the 
current expenditures and for the ten 
months of the current year there was 
added $3,298.60. Under the circumstances 
the commission granted the request to 
have the percentage cut from 10 to 9. This 
will release for other purposes, including 
dividends, $825 a year. 

The commission gave as its reasons for 
refusing to apply the increases asked for to 
the exchanges other than the one at 
Hooper that this would bring rates within 
10 cents of each other rer month, which 
is not equitable, and was so admitted by 
the manager at the hearing. Party-line 
service, of which there is a considerable 
amount, would be furnished to common 
battery subscribers at the same rate that 
magneto service is furnished. 

The company proposes to establish se- 
lective ringing party line service at Hooper, 
and the commission finds that this should 
carry a different rate than code-ringing 
party-line service in order partly that the 
company may not be called upon to install 
this on all its party lines in Hooper to the 
serious loss of displaced property and part- 
ly by the higher cost of service. This is 
made optional and carries a 10-cent a 
month higher rate. 

It was, therefore, ordered that after 
January 1 the company be authorized to 
charge these net rates: 


Individual line: Business, desk set, 
$2.50; business, wall set, $2.25; residence, 
desk set, $1.95; residence, wall set, $1.70. 

Party lines: Business, desk set, $2.15; 
business, wall set, $1.90; residence, desk 
set, $1.55; residence, wall set, $1.35. 

Party line selective ringing: Business, 
desk set, $2.25; business, wall set, $2.00; 
residence, desk set, $1.70; residence, wall 
set, $1.59. 

Magneto metallic service: Rural, desk 
set, $1.80; rural, wall set, $1.50. ; 

Special service to all classes: Extension 
bells, 25 cents; extension residence, 50 
cents; extension, business, 75 cents; joint 
user extra, 75 cents. 


Is County Jail Entitled to Resi- 
dence Rate? ; 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has had another new question thrust 
upon it for solution. That is to decide 
whether a county jail is a place of business 
or a place of residence. The Southeast 
Nebraska Telephone Co. covers the Rich- 
ardson county field. In Falls City is lo- 
cated the county jail. The sheriff has am 
office in the courthouse and pays the busi- 
ness rate on his telephone. He has a tele- 
phone in his home, and pays the residence 
rate for it. 
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The deputy sheriff occupies quarters in 
the second story of the jail, and has a 
telephone there for which the county pays. 
.The telephone company has made a ruling 
that a business rate must be paid on this 
‘service because the county jail is a busi- 
ness place and not a home for anybody, and 
that the instrument, éven though located 
in the living quarters of the jailer, is used 
to transact public business connected’ with 
the jail, and takes the business rate. 

P. B. Weaver, chairman of the county 
board, presenting his side to the commis- 
sion, says that the use of the telephone in 


question is no different from that of the - 


instrument in the sheriff’s home, and that 
it ought to carry the same service rate. 


Increases Allowed; Maintenance 

and Depreciation Not Enough. 

The Daykin Telephone Co., Daykin, 
Neb., has been authorized by the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission to increase its 
rates, and by an emergency order these 
became effective as of January 1. 

The company began business in 1905, on 
a capital stock of $10,000, the stockholders 
contributing much in labor arid construc- 
tion. The exchange now has 20 business, 
40 residence and 211 farm telephones in 
service, the latter being grounded and the 
remainder metallic. 

Commission engineers found the repro- 
duction new value of the property to be 
$26,989. After depreciation had been 
figured and other readjustments made, the 
valuation was fixed at $17,138. The de- 
preciation reserve is fixed at $8,751, and 
surplus reserve $7,757. 

The commission criticized the manage- 
ment slightly for allowing subscribers’ ac- 
counts to run behind. As high as $1,600 
due from subscribers was noted, and at 
present it exceeds a thousand. The com- 
mission suggests that the collections be 
more vigorously pushed as this forces the 
company to borrow and this has its effect 
on operating expenses. 

Revenues have been averaging about 
$4,500 a year, with total operating ex- 
pense of around $3,700. The commission 
says the $1,743 a year for maintenance 
and depreciation are not sufficient, and 
rural distribution system has dropped to 
62 per cent of its cost new. Improvements 
to cost $3,000 are in contempiation. 

The increased rates will add $15 a year 
to business, $6 to residence and $3 to 
rural. The new net rates are: Business, 
individual, metallic, $2.25; residence, indi- 
vidual, metallic, $1.50; rural, grounded, 
$1.25. Nine per cent of the cost new 
value of the property is to be set aside 
for maintenance and depreciation. 

The commission estimates that the new 
rates will give yearly revenues of $5,700, 
operating expenses of $4,500 will be in- 
curred, and nearly a thousand left for div- 
idends, which is found to be a reasonable 
and proper return. 
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Alleges Commission Made Im- 
proper Deductions in Order. 

There was a rehearing before Com- 
missioner Pooley, of the New York Pub- 
lic Service Commission, January 30, upon 
a petition by the Rochester Telephone 
Corp. relative to order of the commission 
dated October 3, 1923, in which the Roch- 
ester corporation was authorized to issue 
certain securities. It was alleged that in 
its order, the commission made certain 
deductions which were not proper, and 
evidence in support of this claim was pre- 
sented at the hearing. 

Fred Goodwin as attorney for the 
Rochester Telephone Corp. and Frank- 
land S. Briggs, attorney for the New 
York Telephone Co., appeared in sup- 
port of the company’s claims presented 
at the hearing. 


New York Telephone Co. Asks for 
Higher Rates. 

A petition for an order permitting a 
temporary increase in rates for telephone 
service was filed with the New York Pub- 
lic Service Commission February 2 by the 
New York Telephone Co. The company 
asks either a revision of the commission’s 
order, under which existing rates became 
effective last March, or the addition of a 
surcharge to some or all of the rates so 
fixed. It requests an increase sufficient in 
amount to provide additional net revenue 
from operations throughout the state of 
not less than $7,500,000 for 1924. 

These temporary rates, “he company 
alleges, should remain in effect pending 
determination of permanent rates under 
its petition to give it a return of 7 per cent 
on a property valuation allowed. The lat- 
ter amount, $246,182,491, was fixed by the 
commission last March as the value of the 
company’s property used in giving tele- 
phone service in New York state, an 
amount much less than that claimed by the 
company. 

The telephone company declares that in 
the state, outside New York City, its net 
revenue slightly exceeds the amount the 
commission expected the rate would pro- 
duce, but in New York City the net rev- 
enues fell substantially below the com- 
pany’s estimates. 

“Additional revenues for 1924,” the com- 
pany states, “are required to provide ade- 
quate and sufficient service ana to preserve 
the property of the complainant.” 

J. S. McCulloh, operating vice-president 
of the telephone company, made the fol- 
lowing statement concerning the action by 
his company : 

“We are asking for an immediate tem- 
porary increase in rates to remain in effect 
pending the determination by the commis- 
sion of the rate case recently commenced 
by the company. 

The company disagrees radically with 
the valuation of its property which the 
commission has used as a base for its ex- 
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isting rate orders and in the case which 
the company has started it intends to try 
out the question and establish the fair and 
reasonable value of ‘its property devoted to 
the public service. Upon such fair valu- 
ation, the company claims that it is en- 
titled to earn at least an 8 per cent return 
and not a 7 per cent return used by the 
commission. 

Until these questions can be decided, the 
company by its application fer temporary 
relief is asking that the existing rates be 
readjusted so as to provide at least the 
amount of net revenue that the commis- 
sion intended the rates ordered by it a 
year ago should produce.” 


Approval Asked for Merger of 
North Dakota Companies. 

A petition was filed with the North 
Dakota Railroad Commission on January 
26 for approval of the merger of the 
North Dakota Independent Telephone Co. 
with the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
The merger would be accomplished by the 
latter taking over all assets and obliga- 
tions of the former company, the petition 
stated. 

The Northwestern Bell company, which 
now owns all the outstanding stock in the 
North Dakota Independent company, oper- 
ates about 86 exchanges under its own 
name in that state while the latter com- 
pany operates about 45. 

The petition represents that “it is the 
belief of your petitioners that a merger or 
consolidation of their respective telephone 
systems in the state of North Dakota will 
be advantageous to the persons to whom 
service is rendered by both companies, and 
in the public interest, and will bring about 
more favorable operation and managerial 
conditions.” 


Must Place Wires Below Power 
Lines to Serve Petitioner. 
Telephone service will be installed in 
the residence of J. E. Winfrey to the south 
of the Princeton Power Co.’s right of way, 
near Princeton, W. Va., provided the con- 
duit carries the transmission lines below 
the tracks, according to an order issued 
January 23 by the West Virginia Public 
Service Commission in the case of the 
petitioner vs. the Bluefield Telephone Co. 

and the Princeton Power Co. 

The petitioner had a telephone in his 
former residence located to the north of 
the right of way and when he asked per- 
mission to have the telephone company in- 
stall an instrument in his new residence 
below the tracks, the power company ob- 
jected on the grounds of danger from the 
telephone transmission lines being placed 
above its own lines. 

The commission, however, stated that 
the lines could be installed under th right 
away, and the telephone company ws 1 
structed to place the instrument p* wvided 
the petitioner assumed liability. 
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The long 
and short of it 


The orders we receive often ‘“‘go to 
extremes’’—ranging all the way from a 
quarter-inch fixture loop to a forty-foot 
Splicing clamp. 8" pole, from a roll of tape to Earth Boring 


Hammer forged and and Pole Setting equipment. 
spring tempered. 




















This is only another way of saying 
that we supply everything from the bot- 
tom of the hole to the top of the pole— 
supplies and equipment for your outside 
lines and the tools and safety equipment 
for your linemen. 





When it comes to a need for motors and 
control too, for wiring supplies, for light- 
ing fixtures, in fact for everything electri- 
cal, just call on Western Electric. 


There are two advantages to you 
which our service offers. Taking fair price 
and top-notch quality for granted, you 


; . Cir- i 
oe it em. Oo can also be sure of full stocks and quick 


cumference top, 22"; 











six feet from butt, delivery. 
$3". | 
One of our 47 houses is near enough | 
yy, to assure prompt filling of your order. | 
*V, % GOOLE What shall it be? ) 
=. oF 7 %. 





|| Western Electric | | 
Company 


' OFFICES IN 47 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Rate Increase Approved for Mishi- 
cot (Wis.) Telephone Co. 

_ The Mishicot Telephone Co., of Mishi- 
cot, was authorized by the Wisconsin Rail- 
road Commission, on January 25, to in- 
crease its present rates of $1.50 per month 
for business service and $1 for residence 
and rural service to the following schedule 
of net monthly rates: 

Business, one-party 

Business, two-party 

Residence, one-party 

Residence, two-party 
gre 1.75 
Rural, residence 


Extension telephone, answering only. . 
RE rE rie 


The company is forbidden to furnish ser- 
vice to former stockholders at lower rates 
than those offered to other subscribers. 

The Mishicot Telephone Co. operates an 
exchange in Mishicot serving 41 local and 
154 rural subscribers. The company was 
originally organized along the lines of a 
mutual company with each of the 50 shares 
of capital stock, par value $50 per share, 
held by a different stockholder. In Febru- 
ary, 1922, however, the company’s prop- 
erty was badly damaged by a sleet storm 
and as the company was in a poor financial 
condition it had to go heavily into debt in 
order to rebuild its plant before service 
could be reéstablished. 

As the company could not liquidate the 
debts of approximately $1,900 which had 
been incurred the secretary of the company 
persuaded Mr. Pfingsten, who had been 
working for the company as a lineman and 
was one of the company’s largest creditors, 
to take over the property and to assume 
the outstanding obligations. Under an op- 
tion which was drawn up for this purpose 
and which provided that each stockholder 
that signed would sell his stock to Mr. 
Pfingsten for $1 per share Mr. Pfingsten 
acquired the ownership of 49 shares. Since 
the date of the acquisition of the stock Mr. 
Pfingsten has advanced approximately $1,- 
800 for further additions to the plant. 

The records of the company have never 
been kept properly so it is impossible to 
determine the investment value of the 
property. From an inventory of the phys- 
ical property obtained from Mr. Pfingsten 
subsequent to the hearing the commission 
concludes that the company should earn at 
least $600 per annum in order to provide 
properly for depreciation which with an 
allowance of 8 per cent upon the funds in- 
vested by Mr. Pfingsten would make the 
total requirement for depreciation and re- 
turn about $900 per annum. 

The commission’s estimate of the oper- 
ating expenses for the year 1924, based 
upon an examination of the company’s rec- 
ords for 1923, is $3,505. 

In order to provide revenues equal to 
these requirements, the commission found 
that the rate increase petitioned for was 
necessary and reasonable. It is effective 
as of February 1. 
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To Jointly Maintain Lines in Joint- 
ly Occupied Territory. 

The Big Suamico Telephone Co. was au- 
thorized by the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission, on January 21, to extend 
its lines for the service of any applicant 
residing in the town of Suamico, objec- 
tion having been withdrawn by the Pulaski 
Merchants & Farmers Telephone Co. upon 
the agreement by the former to the joint 
ownership and maintenance of pole lines in 
jointly occupied territory. 

The only telephone company other than 
the Big Suamico Telephone Co. operating 
in the town of Suamico is the Pulaski 
company which has a number of subscrib- 
ers in the village of Flintville, near the 
western boundary of Suamico. 

It appears that most of the present sub- 
scribers of the Pulaski company would 
probably retain their Pulaski telephones 
even though they were able to secure serv- 
ice from the Big Suamico Telephone Co. 
because of the fact that their business and 
social relations are divided between the 
territory served respectively by the two 
companies. 

It was suggested by the Pulaski com- 
pany that under these circumstances it 
would be willing to withdraw its objection 
to the proposed extensions of the lines of 
the Big Suamico Telephone Co. if that 
company would agree to joint ownership 
and maintenance of the pole lines where 
duplication of service would be created by 
such extensions. Representatives of the 
Big Suamico Telephone Co. agreed to this 
proposal and the two companies are nego- 
tiating a mutually satisfactory basis for 
such joint ownership and maintenance of 
pole lines in jointly occupied territory. 

The Big Suamico Telephone Co. is, 
therefore, authorized by law to extend its 
lines for the service of any applicant re- 
siding in the town of Suamico, Brown 
county. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
CALIFORNIA. 

January 29: The commission granted the 
Santa Paula Home Telephone Co., of 
Santa Paula, extension of time until Feb- 
ruary 29, 1924, in which to issue and sell 
$7,000 face value of its first mortgage 5 

per cent bonds. 

January 31: The commission granted the 
Corona Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
an extension of time until June 30, 1924, 
in which to issue its first mortgage bonds 
authorized by the commission June 19, 
1920. 

GEORGIA. 

January 21: Application filed by the 
Byron Telephone Co., of Byron, for per- 
mission to charge $3 per month for busi- 
ness service and $2 for residence service. 
The present rate is $1.50 per month for 
both classes of service. 

MIssourt. 

January 24: Kansas City Telephone Co. 
authorized to sell and the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. ‘to buy common stock 
of the Kansas City Telephone Co. of the 
par value of $3,000,000. 

January 25: The commission granted the 
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application of H. J. Elliott for permission 
to purchase from Faye E. Elliott the un- 
divided one-half interest of the latter in 
the Rockville Telephone Co., of Rockville. 
No. 3875. 

January 24: The commission dismissed 
without prejudice the complaint of the 
Lockwood Chamber of Commerce vs. the 
Farmers Telephone Exchange and _ the 
Lockwood Telephone Exchange, as to un- 
satisfactory service. No. 3841. 

January 28: The commission authorized 
the Shelbyville Telephone Co., of Shelby- 
ville, to increase its rates for telephone 
service, effective as of February 1. No. 
3842. 

January 30: The commission vacated its 
suspension order of January 4 and author- 
ized the Pacific Home Telephone Co., of 
Pacific, to place into effect its rate schedule 
No. 3 on May 2, under certain terms and 
conditions. No. 3864. 


New York. 

February 2: Application filed by New 
York Telephone Co. for increased rates. 

February 6: Hearing at Albany in re 
petition of Deposit Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to begin the construction of its 
telephone and telegraph lines, and to exer- 
cise franchises in the village and town of 
Deposit, Delaware county, and town of 
Sanford, Broome county. Case 1771. 

NortH Dakota. 

January 19: Application filed by the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to close its toll station at Truro. 
No. 2024. 

January 24: Joint application filed by 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. and 
the North Dakota Independent Telephone 
Co., of Fargo, for approval of the proposed 
merger of their properties in North Da- 
kota. No. 2026. 

January 25: Application filed by the 
Griggs County Telephone Co., of Coopers- 
town, for permission to close its Grace 
City exchange. No. 2027. 

January 25: The commission granted the 
application filed by the Medina Telephone 
Co., of Medina, for permission to sell its 
Woodworth exchange to Theo. Tow and 
wife. No. 2028. 

OnI0. 

February 24: Hearing in re application 
for permission to merge the properties of 
the Ohio State Telephone Co. and the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co. in the city of Dayton 
and to establish a schedule of unified serv- 
ice rates. 

WEsT VIRGINIA. 

January 23: The commission ordered the 
Bluefield Telephone Co. to extend its lines 
under the right of way of the Princeton 
Power Co. near Princeton to furnish serv- 
ice to J. E. Winfre, provided the petitioner 
assumes liability. 

Jauuary 24: Application filed by the Ches- 
apeake & Potomac Telephone Co. for a 
state-wide increase in telephone rates. 
During the past year the company claims 
it has earned a return of only 5% per cent 
and asks that its rates be increased so that 
it will be permitted to receive a return of 
7% per cent upon its investment. 


WISCONSIN. 

January 31: The commission granted the 
petition of the stockholders of the Clayton 
Telephone Co. to dissolve the corporation. 
The company formerly operated in the 
towns of Clayton, Menasha and Greenville 
but has sold its properties to the Wiscot- 
sin Telephone Co. and is no longer serving 
the public as a utility. U-2976. 

March 7: Hearing at Madison in re aP- 
plication of the Commonwealth Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase rates 2t Min- 
eral Point. U-2979. 
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Better 


than ever 


Prices 
Lower 
than ever 
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BRACH VACUUM ARRESTERS 


During the past year we have brought out several 
improved types for telephone protection and also 
brought prices within the reach of every company. 

Take our new Type 440, for instance. It embodies all 
the advantages of BRACH Arresters—full protection 
against lightning, crosses, grounded lines, gives clear 
transmission and balance of potential between pairs. 

Price complete with porcelain base, fuses and mount- 
ings—$1.75 each. 


L. S. BRACH MFG. CO., Newark, N. J. 
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Can You Fill This Job? 


A middle west telephone manufac- 
turing firm seeks the services of a 
young man with the two following 
main qualifications. 


| 1. Must be thoroughly familiar 
| with the standard types of common 
battery and magneto telephone 
switchboards and equipment. 























2. Must be capable of writing a 
clear, correct and convincing style of | 
English. | 

The man chosen for this position | 
will be required to prepare various 
kinds of advertising literature and to | 
write descriptive bulletins. Actual 
experience in advertising is desirable 
but not essential. 

Give full details of education, expe- 
rience, present salary, technical train- 
ing, (if any), in first letter. 


Address A29, Telephony. 
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CABLE RINGS 


HIk intensive resistance that telephone 

lines must bear to wind, storm and strain 

exerted during construction work, makes 
it imperative to make sure your supplies are 
the strongest possible. 


NATIONAL TELEPHONE 
CONSTRUCTION SPECIALTIES 


are noted for the strength of material that 
goes into each product. In addition you'll find 
exclusive features that mean economy in time 
and repairs. 


National Junior Cable Rings are of the 
never-slip type, firmly gripping the messenger 
with two prongs that create greater tension 
the harder they are pulled. The reclipping 
convenience is a feature, ample space being 
provided between the prongs for this purpose. 


NATIONAL 
TELEPHONE 


SUPPLY COMPANY 


5100 Superior Ave. 


CLEVELAND 
MANUFACTURERS 





OHIO 
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From Factory and Salesroom 


“Jack” Durccn New Director of 
Illinois Electric Co. 

At the annual stockholders’ meeting— 
the 26th annual—of the Illinois Electric 
Co., Chicago, held on January 19, the: fol- 
lowing directors were elected: W. G. Har- 














lowa Friends of “‘Jack’’ Duncan Are Con- 
gratulating Him upon His Election as 
Director of the Illinois Electric Co. 


vey, L. K. Cushing, Carl Keith, C. Mc- 
Intyre and J. A. Duncan. 

The board of directors re-elected these 
officers: President, N. G. Harvey; secre- 
tary, L. K. Cushing, and treasurer, Carl 
Keith. , 

After the death of H. E. Healy, the 
company was reorganized and the old em- 
ployes were given an opportunity to pur- 
chase stock in the company. Both C. Mc- 
Intyre and J. A. Duncan are among its 
oldest associates, and it is a fitting tribute 
that “Jack” Duncan and “Mc” received 
this elevation to the company’s directorate. 
“Jack” Duncan started with the Illinois 
Electric Co. at Des Moines, Iowa, 16 years 
ago. 

The Illinois Electric Co. is probably the 
first Independent telephone supply house. 
The “major” part of its business for years 
was Independent telephone business. 


The Location of Moisture in Cable. 
By Chris D. Stewart. 

The most troublesome of all faults in 
cable is moisture. The trouble is some- 
times very difficult to locate. There are 
four methods in use at this time for the 
location of such faults. 

First, the Wheatstone bridge ; second, the 
“wireless” or exploring coil method; third, 
cut and test; and fourth, just go out and 
look for a defect in the armor or place 
where the moisture entered the cable. 


Most trouble of this nature is located 
by the second method, as it is the most 
practical in most cases. The writer expects 
some engineers to take issue with him in 
regard to this statement, especially those 
schooled in the use of the bridge. 

The Wheatstone bridge method is rather 
complicated and requires the use of other 
instruments before the bridge can be ap- 
plied. These instruments are not always 
at hand and in a great many cases the par- 
ties making the tests have not had the ad- 
vantage of a technical education to the ex- 
tent that they are familiar with the use of 
such instruments. 

Stewart Brothers, of Ottawa, IIl., have 
made exhaustive tests in regard to the 
location of such trouble by methods and 
with the use of such instruments as any 
telephone man can use. 

When water enters a cable, it is of very 
high resistance. But as the current con- 
tinues to flow through it, its resistance de- 
creases. This is no doubt due to chemical 
action caused by the water connection be- 
tween the copper wire and lead armor 
when the current is passing through it. 

One of the reasons why the location of 
water trouble by the exploring coil method 
has failed in some cases is due to the fact 
that as soon as the battery was taken off 
the cable wire, the resistance of the water 
between the wire and lead armor increased 
to a point where a test could not be made. 

In the latest Stewart test, the battery is 
not taken off the wire. The cable tester 
is connected to the wire under test and the 


high enough impedance to keep the current 
from the cable tester from going to bat- 
tery, one side of a repeating coil can be 
connected in series with the jumper wire 
on the battery side of the line. Or in cases 
where there would be objection to leaving 
the line connected, a battery tap can be 
connected through the winding of a repeat- 
ing coil or other impedance coil. A bridg- 
ing drop coil or a bridging ringer coil can 
be used for this. 

On magneto exchanges, 15 or 20 dry cells 
can be connected in series and a 500-ohm 
drop coil or ringer coil used for an im- 
pedance coil, the dry cells to take the place 
of the central office battery. Ground one 
side of the battery and connect the other 
side through the ringer coil to one side 
of the cable pair. 

The battery can be put on the cable pair 
and left over night and in the morning the 
resistance to trouble will be much less than 
before the battery was connected. 

From the accompanying sketch one can 
get a good idea of the connections for 
this test. The battery current flows 
through the impedance coil out over the 
cable wire through the moisture to the 
armor and to ground. This battery cur- 
rent will not split at A and flow through 
the cable tester to ground, because it is of 
such nature that it will not pass through 
the impedance coil. 

The battery current keeps the resistance 
of the water low or, we might say, holds 
the trouble in until it can be located. It 
is usually advisable to have the sender 
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Diagram of Connections for Testing Wet Cable Using Exploring Coil 


jumper at the rack left on, so that battery 
will flow out over the wire to the trouble 
and keep the resistance down as explained. 
Of course the cable tester must be so ar- 
ranged that it will not short circuit the 
battery current from the line. The Stew- 
art cable tester is so arranged. In cases 
where the relay or battery feed is not of 
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or until the fault has been Jimit« 
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If the operator has any dou! 
whether the tone is going out : 
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rTel phone 
Poles With 


MR. EUGENE C. STACY, 

Tiffin, Ohio. 

Dear Sir:—I will state the question of using the 
Load Binder, as described in your circular, was 
taken up at our Accident Prevention Committee 
Meeting and everybody agreed that they were 
O. K., and instructions have been issued to order 
as Many as necessary. 


The Chairman of the General Accident Preven- 
tion Committee has been trying them out, and my 
last report was that they were entirely satisfac- 
tory and that they would be made standard and 
would replace all boom poles. 


If you have not received any orders direct, you 
will probably receive same from the Western 
Electric Company, as all of our material is ordered 


throughthem. Yours very truly, 
(Name on request) 
Dist. Superintendent of Plant. 












Sold 





Telephone companies find Stacy Load Binders big time 

and labor savers—also a big factor in preventing serious 
and expensive accidents caused by loads slipping. You simply 
pass chain around load— hook the ends of the Stacy Binder in 
links of chain—one pull of the handle and load is bound 
securely and safely—one man can bind any load in a jiffy. 


Safer— Easier— Quicker 


Stacy Load Binders are built strong and durable — last indefi- 
nitely—never break. Made in two sizes. Regular size and 
Jumbo size. Regular size sells for $2.50 each, $5.00 per pair. Jumbo size $3.75 
each, $7.50 per pair. 
by leading hardware deal- 
ers and hardware jobbers 
—if yours can’t supply you 
order direct from 


Eugene C. Stacy, 
Manufacturer 
Tiffin, Ohio 














Farm Lines 
Grounded Lines 
Metallic Lines 
Heavily Loaded Lines 
are all perfectly served by the 


HOLTZER-CABOT 
Magneto-Ringing Motor-Generator 





his machine offers country exchanges perfection 
ringing service, and, if given merely ordinary 

ire, its upkeep costs next to nothing. It can be 
‘ied on to meet all conditions and all needs. 


’ 4E HOLTZER - CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 














ZENITH LONG DISTANCE 
Model 3-R 


Receiving 
Sets 





MacMillan Took a ‘‘Zenith’’ 
to the North Pole 


Zenith in radio stands for the highest point in 
quality and efficiency. It represents the three 
qualities that make radio worth while. 
SIMPLICITY—In a few minutes’ time anyone can learn 


to “tune in” any important station within a range 
of 2500 miles. 

BETTER RECEPTION—Clearness and freedom from dis- 
tortion. It reproduces faithfully the volume of voice 
and music. 

MORE SELECTIVITY—“Tune in” or “Tune out” each 
station at will. 

They are second to none in radio 


ILLINOIS ELECTRIC COMPANY 
CHICAGO and LOS ANGELES 














Distributors For 


(EMT RATIO. CORP. 


TRADE Maak 





also for 


a Feindstin od RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA 
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Expert Admimistrative Counsel for Uticities 


JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Member A. I. E. E. 


1042 W. Monroe St. Springfield, Hi. 

















‘Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Biectrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Menadneck Building CHICAGO 

















TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


“COFFEY SYSTEM” 
The Independent Standard 
Coffey System and Audit Ce., C. P. A. 

607 Peoples Bank Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Exclusive Telephone Accountants 

















HAROLD L. BEYER CHARLES M. MANLY 


BEYER & MANLY 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law 


Specializing in Telephone Law and 
Seesstineand Unsune Tex Practice 


8154 Fourth Ave. Grinnell, lowa 

















wv. Cc. 
CONSULTING ! 
App saital end Been 
Oa errange a moderate amount of financing. 


Telephene Bidg. Kansas City, Me. 
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ENGINEER 

















W. H. CRUMB 


Telephone Engineer 
9 South Clinten St. Chicago 

















J. G. WRAY & CO. 
Telephone Engineers 
in Appraisals, Rats 8 
Bie nein lavestontions, Organieation, 4 
E 


5. G. Weer. Fen =. 


1217 First National Bank Bidg., Chicago 

















CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


600—20 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Wabash 5212 
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advisable to try it on the cable just outside 
of the office, so as to know just what tone 
is going out over the cable pair. 

After a storm the writer has located 
three cases of water trouble in cables over 
two miles long, in less than three hours’ 
time, using a Stewart cable tester and this 
method. 

In locating cable trouble there are 
things that look very puzzling at the time, 
but after the trouble is located it is all 
very simple. Not long ago the writer was 
called on long distance by a telephone man- 
ager about a case of trouble. He was 
using a Stewart cable tester and said the 
tone could be heard the whole length of 
the cable. The writer explained over the 
telephone just how to make all the con- 
nections, being careful about every detail. 
The party calling said he thought he un- 
derstood and would try it and call again. 

That evening he called again. This 
time, to be sure, the writer had him explain 
just how he went about it, which he did. 
He was using the right method and had 
all connections right. The writer then got 
a hunch and told him to take the whole 
outfit to the end of the cable and test back. 
He said he would and call up again. 

He did not call that next day, so the 
writer figured no news was good news, but 
to make sure called him. The manager 
laughed and said the joke was on him, as 
the trouble was in the pothead at the end 
of the cable. In this case, of course, the 
tone could be heard the full length of. the 
cable. This is just one of the many puz- 
zling incidents that come up in the location 
of cable trouble. 

Stewart Brothers, of Ottawa, Ill., will 
be glad to give any information which they 
have on file to telephone men writing for 
it. Information covering the new Stewart 
cable tester will also be furnished upon 
request. Bulletins covering the exploring 
coil method of locating cable trouble are 
available for those not familiar with this 
method of trouble location. 


“Relay” Automatic Exchanges at 
British Empire Exhibition. 
All parts of the Empire will be con- 
nected by telephone at the British Empire 

Exhibition at Wembley this year. 

A system of internal communication has 
been installed by the Relay Automatic 
Telephone Co., Ltd., to connect all the 
dominions and colonies with each other 
and with the exhibition headquarters. The 
company has arranged for over 200 lines. 
The switchboard will be open to the in- 
spection of visitors, and in view of the 
general adoption of automatic telephones, 
undoubtedly will prove of considerable in- 
terest, as comparatively few people in Eng- 
land have seen an automatic exchange in 
operation. Work in installing the lines 
was begun December 1, and the system 
was placed in operation about the middle 
of December. 
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In addition to this exchange the Relay 
company is occupying a site in the engi- 
neering section, where latest models in 
public exchanges, private automatic ex- 
changes and private automatic branch ex- 
changes will be shown in operation. A 
private automatic branch exchange is also 
being exhibited in the British govern- 
ment pavilion. 

The relay system is already in operation 
at Marconi House, the London Hospital, 
Australia House, the Bank of England, 
Paddington Station and many other of the 
big buildings in London and elsewhere. 
The nearest operator to the Fleetwood 
exchange is nine miles away, at Blackpool. 

The “Relay” system, it is stated, is now 
being used in India, South Africa, Brazil 
and in many of the countries of Europe. 


Pacific Bell Company to Spend 40 
Millions This Year. 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s 
construction program for the year involves 
$40,000,000, a record expenditure. It will 
add 110,000 new stations or 50 per cent 
more than last year. Central office equip- 
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ment investment needed is estimated at 
$8,400,000 and similar amount for poles, 
wires and cables. Toll liries to cost $2,- 
500,000 are planned. 


Nearly One Telephone for Every 
Two Rural Homes. 

There are about 2,700,000 telephones in 
the United States in farm dwellings, or 
nearly one telephone to every two rural 
homes. No other country has anything 
approaching this farm telephone develop- 
ment. There are 27,000 rural lines and 
systems connected with the Bell system. 


Western Electric Minneapolis Of- 
fice in New Location. 

The Western Electric Co.’s supply de- 
partment office, located in Minneapolis, 
Minn., has been moved to 413-417 South 
Fourth street. In the new location the 
company’s equipment to serve its customers 
is better and the location is much more 
convenient for them. Among other things 
provided for customers’ convenience is a 
private parking space for their cars. 

The office is equipped with a modern 
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lighting system, both for service and for 
exhibition purposes. An up-to-date display 
room is provided on the main floor and 
dealers are invited to this display room for 
the purpose of demonstrating Western 
Electric household appliances to prospec- 
tive customers. Stocks are stored on the 
main floor to facilitate quick deliveries to 
customers. 

Economy and Waste in Buying 

Habits of Past Few Years. 

A recent issue of the Electrical World 
contained an editorial comment relative to 
the placing of small orders. It reads: 

“Before the war a salesman 
customed to having customers purchase on 
a yearly basis. His order book was usu- 
ally filled with a few big orders. In con- 
trast, the present habit of customers ap- 
pears to be to purchase on a small-lot 
basis, and the order book becomes filled 
with many small orders. 

There is no doubt that this latter method 
of buying is causing real waste. It de- 
tracts from the efficient operation of in- 
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are usually obtained by planning ahead on 
a known or fairly definite basis, and econ- 
omies in distribution by dealing with large 
unit orders. 

Manufacturing organizations cannot pur- 
chase raw materials with confidence; they 
instead of the purchaser must carry the 
surplus supplies and manufactured prod- 
ucts; the load factor on the plant is very 
poor, and the overhead, sales charges and 
administrative charges increase. 

Labor, materials and interest rates fluc- 
tuate rapidly and prevent planning with 
confidence for future developments. 
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its geographical position, is bound to play 
an important part in European interna- 
tional communication. 

Interurban telephone developments in 
Italy, Switzerland and Sweden have also 
an international significance, for they tend 
to make telephone communication in 
Europe much easier of accomplishment. 

Long distance communication is likely 
to be an important influence in Europe, 
leading to closer commercial and political 
relationships. Just what the ability to talk 
freely from city to city will mean to 
western European countries can only be 














Speaker of the British House of Commons Initiating a Call on a Siemens 10,000-Line 
Automatic Model at the Recent “‘Wonders of Science’ Exhibition in London. 


The general situation is reflected in in- 
dustries in many lines. It is serious 
enough to receive the thoughtful consid- 
eration of the leaders in the industry. If 
the present practice is indeed as uneco- 
nomical as it appears from a general analy- 
sis, coOperative steps should be taken to 
reach a solution.” 


Eurcpe Fnte-ing Lone Distance 
Communcation Era. 

It may be possible in the near future to 
talk from Stockholm, Sweden, to Rome, 
Italy, with the same facility with which 
an American talks from New York to St. 
Louis. An era of long distance communi- 
cation in Europe is just beginning, accord- 
ing to C. H. Minor, European commercial 
manager of the International Western 
Electric Co., who recently arrived in New 
York from the International company’s 
European head offices in London. 

An order has been placed by the French 
government for a new cable from Paris to 
Strassbourg, which is, in itself, one of the 
greatest telephone projects to be under- 
taken in western Europe. This cable, and 
the new system which will be built up 
around it, will give France interurban tele- 
phone communication with high standards 
of transmission efficiency. France, from 


surmised, but its importance in America 
suggests that the influence upon Europe 
will be far-reaching. 

“Engineers of the governments in 
Europe are beginning to hold meetings to 
consider ways and means of establishing 
long distance lines with satisfactory trans- 
mission standards,’ says Mr. Minor. 
“Much progress has been made in the last 
year. Efficient and easily available chan- 
nels of spoken communication are to be 
realized.” 

Matthews Corp. Issues “Cata- 
logette” on Its Specialties. 

The W. N. Matthews Corp., of St. 
Louis, Mo., is mailing to telephone com- 
panies throughout the country copies of a 
“catalogette” which illustrates and briefly 
describes 25 Matthews “money-saving” 
telephone and electrical specialties, and also 
gives net quantity prices. The company 
will be glad to mail a copy of this cata- 
logette to any telephone man who has not 
already received one, upon application. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, February 4—Copper—Quiet ; 
electrolytic spot and near-by, 12%c; {u- 
tures, 1256@12%c. Tin—Firm; spot and 
near-by, 50c; futures, 49.25@49.50c. 





